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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF DOUBLETS IN THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


Upon any literary theory of the composition of the Synoptic Gospels, 
a certain amount of repetition results from the interweaving of material 
from different sources ; and, conversely, the presence of doublets is 
taken to indicate divergent sources. This argument is employed, on 
a large scale, in the attempt to prove that the whole of Luke’s Great 
Insertion is independent of Mark. If all doublets were of one kind, 
the procedure would be simple enough; but this is by no means the 
case. They belong to several classes; and it is evident that, until the 
exact nature of any particular doublet is determined, it is of no use as 
an index of sources, The presence of a doublet always raises a ques- 
tion ; but will not so readily provide an answer. 

Again, the phenomena of doublets shade into those of conflation and 
overlapping. In cases where two sources record the same incident in. 
very similar words, and in the same context, there will be overlapping. 
As the phraseology varies there will be conflation ; and if the similar 
words do not occur in the same context there will be a doublet. 

A classification of doublets is outlined by Hawkins in Horae Synopticae 
Part ii Section 4, p. 65, ed. 1; p. 80, ed. 2. An attempt is here made 
to carry that classification a little further. The numbers in brackets 
refer to the list in HS. Where no such number occurs the passage is 
not contained in that list. For the most part, Hawkins’s analysis of the 
doublet is followed, the chief divergence being that no. 20 (= Mt. 
no. 3 in HS) is taken as a case in which Lk. is a conflation, and not 
Mt. an expansion. No. 21 (= Lk. no. 4 in HS) is a very complex 
passage. In Lk. ix 1-5 Mk. and Q overlap. In Mt. x 1-16 Mk. and 
Q overlap ; and there is also the conflation of the two sets of instructions. 
from Q which Lk. keeps apart in chs. ix and x. 
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The following method of grouping is suggested :— 

1. Cases where the doublet is due to the editor, and not to 
his sources. 

It may be noted, in parenthesis, that in the Diatessaron of Tatian 
there are several examples of the use twice over of a passage from the 
same source.’ 

1 (a). Repetition of a Mk. passage. 

1. (Mt. 1) Mt. v 29f 
Mt. xviii 8f = Mk. ix 43, 45, 47 
Mt. xviii 8f is Marcan, and Mt. v 29f is derived from it. Hawkins 
takes the latter as Q. 


2. (Mt. 5) Mt. x 22a 
Mt. xxiv 9 b= Mk. xiii 13a = Lk. xxi 17 
Mt. has transferred a section from the later position to the earlier, and 
repeated a part. 


3. (Mt. 6) Mt. x 22b 
Mt. xxiv 13 = Mk. xiii 13b 
The situation is the same as in no. 2. 
4. (Mt. 12) Mt. xix 30 = Mk. x 31 
Mt. xx 16 Lk. xiii 30 

Lk. xiii 30 undoubtedly belongs to Q. Mt. has omitted the parable of 
the Laggard Guests because he has the more striking parable of the 
Virgins ; but he uses sayings from the Q section, Lk. xiii 23-30 in 
chs. vii 13 f and viii r1f. Mt. xix 30 is identical with Mk. x 31, and 
is clearly taken from Mk. About Mt. xx 16 there is some doubt. 
Though not identical in form with Lk., it is nearer to it than to Mk., 
and is therefore held by Hawkins to come from Q. The objection to 
this is that it forms the conclusion of a parable (the Labourers in the 
Vineyard) which does not appear to come from Q, and is not accepted 
by Hawkins himself as part of Q, either in section A, B, or C of his 
tentative reconstruction of Q in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem p. 113 ff. On the other hand, it may very well be an editorial 
repetition by Mt., who wishes to bind up the parable with the previous 
Marcan section. This is a marked feature of his method. Cf. Mt. 
vii 16a and 20, and Mt. xii 39a and 45 c. 


5. (Lk. 6) Mt. x 39 
(Mt. 8) Mt. xvi 25 = Mk. viii 35 = Lk. ix 24 
Lk. xvii 33. See 
also no. 27. 


1 The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic Problem, Hobson, Chicago, 1904, 
pp. 69 ff. 
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Lk. xvii 33 may be a repetition of the Marcan passage, with the phraseo- 
logy changed, for the sake of variety. Mt. also repeats the one word 
eipyce. 


6. Lk. ix 22 = Mk. viii 31 = Mt. xvi 21 
Lk. xvii 25 
Lk. xvii 25 appears to be a brief repetition of the Marcan passage. 
7. (Lk. 8, Mk. ix 34 = Mt. xviii 1 = Lk. ix 46 
Ed. 2) Lk. xxii 24 


The Lucan forms are very similar and thoroughly characteristic of the 
Lucan style :— 
Eio7Abe 5¢ dvadoyurpos év airois, rd ris dv ein peilwv abrov. 
"Eyévero 68 xai didovexia év airois, 7d tis abtav Soxel elvar peivwv. 
Mk. and Mt. only agree verbally in the phrase ris pei{wv. In all three 
Gospels two disputes for precedence are recorded. In the first -gase 
they agree, but in the second Lk. omits the Request of James ‘and 
John, probably because it is derogatory to the dignity of the Twelve. 
On the other hand, he records a dispute on the eve of the Last Supper 
which is not contained in Mt. and Mk., but is presupposed in John’s 
account of the Washing of the Disciples’ Feet. In recording this new 
fact Lk. uses words in which he almost repeats himself from ch. 9, 46, 
and at the same time attaches some of the reply of Jesus to the Twelve 
when they murmured against James and John. We have here con- 
siderable freedom in dealing with our Lord’s words, the kind of thing 
a modern editor would carefully avoid. 
8. Lk. x 25 (= Mk. xii 28-34 = Mt. xxii 35-40) 
Lk. xviii 18 = Mk. x 17 (= Mt. xix 16) 
In Lk. x 25 the question is ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?’ 
This is practically the same as in Lk. xviii 18 = Mk. x 17, where 
a quite different incident is recorded. As it is not likely that Lk. has 
confused the two incidents, probably his non-Marcan source contained 
a question so much like that of Mk. x 17 that he has given the 
Mk.-phraseology in both cases. 
9. Mt. xxiv 23 
Mt. xxiv 26 
Here pi mwrevontre is repeated from the previous verse. Cf. also 
nos. 12 and 29. 


1 (4). Repetition of a Q-Passage. 


10. (Mt. 4) Mt. x 15 = Lk. x 12 
Mt. xi 24 
Mt. xi 24 is a repetition of Mt. x 15. 
tr. (Mt. 9) Mt. xii 39 = Lk. xi 29 
Mt. xvi 4 Mk. viii 12 


B2 
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Mt. xvi 4 repeats the Q-form of Mt. xii 39, but in the Mk.-context. 
This involves a slight overlapping. Mt. xvi 4 is really a witness both 
for Q and Mk. ; and the doublet may be referred also to class 3 (a). 
Cf. Harnack Sayings of Jesus p. 23. 


12. (Mt. 15) Mt. iv 23 = Mk. i 39 = Lk. iv 44 
Mt. ix 35 = Mk. vi 6b 
Mt.x1 


Here Mk. vi 6b = Mt. ix 35 forms the pivot. In Mt. iv 23 there is 
the use of phraseology both from the Mk. and Q elements of Mt. ix 35. 
The words xai wepiyyew ... diddoxwv are taken, indirectly, from 
Mk. vi 6b; but Mt. iv 23b is moulded on the Q element in ix 35, 
which is also partly repeated in Mt. x 1. This passage would also 
belong to 1 (a). 

13. (Mt. 17) Mt, ix 32-34 

Mt. xii 22-24 = Lk. xi14f. Cf. Mk. iii 20-22. 

There is little doubt that Mt. is recording the same miracle twice over, 
and in the Q-version. Mt. ix 34 is omitted in some Western authorities ; 
but its resemblance to Lk. xi 15, rather than to Mt. xii 24, is in its 
favour. A copyist would have been more likely to assimilate to the 
passage in Mt. Mt. ixand Lk. have also in common the word é6avjacav. 

14. (Mt. 20) Mt. iii 10 = Lk. iii 9 

Mt. vii 19 

The second passage in Mt. is a repetition of the first. 

15. Mt. vi 8 anticipates Mt. vi 32 b. 

16. Mt. vii 20 repeats Mt. vii 16a. 

17. Mt. xxiii 33 repeats Mt. iii 7. Note also that Mt. xii 45¢ is 
a repetition of phraseology from vv. 39 f above, Cf. also no. 24. 


1 (c). Repetition of material peculiar to Mt. 

18. (Mt. 19) A. (Mt. iii 2) = Mk. i 4 = Lk. iii 3 
B. Mt. iv 17 = Mk. i 14f 
A has reference to the Baptist, B to Jesus. Mt. has modified the 
language of A to conform to that of B. The words identical in Mt. 
A and B are Meravoeire, 7ryyixev yap 7) BacrXcia tov oipavav. Here the 
phrase rév otpavav appears to be due to the editor. See also nos. 22, 
23 and part of 25. 


1 (d). Repetition of material peculiar to Lk. See no. 33. 


2. Doublets in one source. 
2 (a). Jn the Mhk,-source. 
19. (Mt. 13) Mk. ix 35 
Mt. xx 26 f = Mk. x 43f 
Mt. xxiii 11 Lk. xxii 26 





















































NOTES AND STUDIES 5 


This is the only doublet in Mk. Jesus may have had occasion often to 
use such words. The Mt. doublet is no. 30. 


2 (4). Doublets in Q. 
20. (Mt. 3) Mt. vii 16-18 
Lk. vi 43-45 
Mt. xii 33-35 

This is a difficult set of parallel passages, and there is not room for 
a full discussion of them. Hawkins considers that Mt. has expanded 
a single passage of Q in two directions. Harnack (Sayings of Jesus 
p. 69) traces the passages of Mt. to different sources. He may have 
overlooked Mt. xii 35 = Lk. vi 45 as a probable constituent of Q. The 
theory is preferable that Mt. vii 15-18 represents faithfully Q of the 
Sermon ; but vv. 19f are editorial additions. V. 19 repeats exactly 
Mt. iii 10 b, and a. 20 repeats v. 16 a by way of closing the paragraph. 
In Mt. xii 33 the aphorism is stated in a positive form, but differently 
from ch, xvii 7. It has a good connexion, for without it v. 34 would 
be very abrupt. Vv. 34b and 35 continue the same thought in 
a changed figure. V. 33b might be an editorial addition, but this is 
not likely, because it just balances v. 34b. We conclude, therefore, 
that Mt. xii 33-35 probably belongs to the Q-form of the saying on 
Blasphemy, or at any rate forms a complete section of Q. In that case 
we have a Q-doublet, which Lk. has conflated. On 20 and 21 cf. 
p. 1 above. 


21. (Lk. 4) In Mt. x 1-16, Lk. ix 1-5, and Mk. vi 7-11 Q 
and Mk. overlap. 
Properly speaking, the doublet is in Lk., and this is taken as being also 
a doublet in Q, which Mt. has conflated to a considerable extent. This 
is the converse case to no. 19. There is repetition in the following 
cases :— 
Lk. ix 3, 4, 5 
Lk. x 4, 5-7, 10f. 


2 (c). Doublets in material peculiar to Mt. 
22. (Mt. 21) Mt. ix 13, inserted parallel to Mk. ii 17 
Mt. xii 7, inserted parallel to Mk. ii 27 
The positive and negative sides of the principle, ‘I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice’, are illustrated. The repetition may be editorial, and so 
come under 1 (c). It is placed here because it may be a doublet in 
Mt.’s source. 


23. (Mt. 22) Mt. xvi 19 
Mt. xviii 18 
Here again, the repetition may be due to the editor, or to his source. 
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If the former, it is not certain which passage is original. Cf. Allen’s 
comment on Mt. xvi 19. 


24. Mt. v 34 
Mt. xxiii 22 
Swearing by the Throne of God is the idea common to both passages, 
which may both belong to Q, though Lk. has neither of them. If that 
were so, we should have another Q-doublet, which should be classed 
as 2 (b). 


3. Doublets traceable to more than one source. 
3 (a). Doublets in Mk. and Q. 
25. (Mt. 2) A. Mt. v 32 = Lk. xvi 18 
B. Mt. xix 9 = Mk. x 11f 
A is from Q, and B is Marcan, both in position and language. Mt. 
adds in A, wapexrds Adyou wopvelas, and in B, pi éxi ropveia. This 
appears to be a sort of editorial doublet, no doubt reflecting the Church- 
interpretation of Mt.’s circle. Cf. 1 (c). 
26, (Mk. 7 Mt. x 38 Lk. xiv 27 
Lk. 5) Mt, xvi 24 = Lk. ix 23 = Mk. viii 34 
This is a doublet in Mt. and Mt. x 38 is from Q; but Lk. xiv 27 may 
come from a source which is neither Mk. nor Q. See also no. 39. 


27. (Mt. 8) Mt. x 39 
Mt. xvi 25 = Mk. viii 35 = Lk. ix 24 
Lk. xvii 33 
Mt. x 39 is from Q, and the rest is Marcan. See no. 5. 
28. (Mt. 10 A. Mt. xiii 12 = Mk. iv 25 = Lk. viii 18 


Lk. 3) B. Mt. xxv 29 = Lk. xix 26 

Although the position of Mt. xiii 12 is not exactly that of the original 
source, and Mt. and Lk. are only partly parallel in B, still, no doubt A 
is from Mk. throughout, and B is from Q. In Mt. A and B xai repio- 
aevOnoera appears to be due to the editor. 

2g. (Mt. 11) Mt. xvii 20 Lk. xvii 6 

Mt. xxi 21 = Mk. xi 23 

Lk. xvii 6 seems nearest Q. Mt. xvii 20 has a mixture of Mk. and Q. 
Mt. xxi 21 also has, from Q, éav éxnre riotw. “Api A€yw ipiv may be 
editorial. The rest is Marcan. 

30. (Mt. 13) For the parallels see no. 19, where the Mk.- 

doublet has been noted. 

Mt. xxiii 11 probably comes from Q. Lk. xxii 26 is perhaps Marcan; 
for Lk. has brought into a later position the words which, in Mk., are 
connected with the request of the sons of Zebedee. At the same time 
Lk. may be slightly affected by the Q-form. 
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31. (Mt. 14) Mt. xxiv 42 = Mk, xiii 35 
Mt. xxv 13 
Probably Mt. xxv 13 is from Q. 
32. (Mt. 18) Mt. xii 38 f Lk, xi 16 


Mt. xvi r = Mk. viii 11 f 
Mt. xii 38f is from Q, and the rest is Marcan. Hawkins takes 
Lk. xi 16 as from Q, 
33- (Lk. 1) A. Lk. viii 16 = Mk. iv 21 
B. Lk. xi 33 = Mt. v 15 
A is probably Marcan, and B is from Q. A and B, in Lk., are very 
similar, owing to the editor’s modification of the wording. In both 
places he has ovdeis ... divas ... iva of eioropevdpevar BAéerwow Td His 
(76 pas BAérwow). This editorial repetition might be classed as 1 (d), 
along with nos. 18 and 25, as in the case of Mt. 
34. (Lk. 2) A. Lk. viii 17 = Mk. iv 22 
B. Lk. xii 2 = Mt. x 26 
A appears to be Marcan, B as from Q. 
35+ (Lk. 7) A. Lk. ix 26 = Mk. viii 38 
B. Lk. xii 9 = Mt. x 33 
There is very little doubt that both Lk. and Mt., in B., are from Q, 
A is Marcan. 
36. (Lk. 8) Lk. xi 43 
(Lk. 9, Ed. 2) Lk. xx 46 = Mt. xxiii 6f = Mk. xii 38f 
Probably Lk. xi 43 is from Q. The rest is Marcan. 
37. (Lk. 9) A. Lk. xii 11 f 
(Lk. 10, Ed. 2) B. Lk. xxi 14f = Mk. xiii 11 = Mt, x 19 f 
B is Marcan. Lk. xii 11f is from Q. In ch. xxi 14f Lk. may omit 
the reference to the Holy Spirit, because he has already given it 
from Q. 


3 (0). Doublet in Q and a special Lucan source. 
38. (Lk. ro) Lk. xivir Mt. xxiii 12 
(Lk. 11, Ed. 2) Lk. xviii 14 
In Lk. the same application is given to opposite, but complementary 
illustrations, in Mt. the saying has a wider scope. Mt. is probably 
from Q, as also Lk. xiv 11. Lk. xviii 14 is from Lk.’s special source. 
Hawkins takes all as from Q. On the possibility of a special source of 
Lk. overlapping Q see Sanday Zxfository Times xi 473, and Buckley 
Int. to Synoptic Problem p. 138. 


3 (c). Doublet in Mk. and Lk.’s special source. See nos. 26 and 39. 


4. Traces of more than two sources. 
39- In no. 25 the Mt.-doublet is from Q and Mk.; but it is every 
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way likely that the Lk.-doublet is from Mk. and a special source. In 
that case three sources are involved. 


One other case remains. 
40. (Mt. 16) Mt. ix 27-31 

Mt. xx 29-34 = Mk. x 46-52 = Lk. xviii 35-43 
The miracle one would have expected to find here in Mt. is recorded 
in Mk, viii 22-26; but a good deal of it was not attractive to Mt. 
(cf. Allen on Mt. pp. xxxi and xxxii) and was therefore omitted. Some 
think that the 4wo blind men in Mt. ix as well as in Mt. xx 30, and the 
two demoniacs in Mt. viii 28, are due to the editor. Moreover, the 
language of Mt. ix 27-31 is most of it paralleled elsewhere in the Sy- 
noptic Gospels, so that it is very doubtful whether we ought to reckon 
a doublet in Mt.’s source. In that case we should have an editorial 
doublet, on the lines of those in 1 (c). An alternative is that Mt. is 
recording a piece of tradition not contained in any written source. 
He would, in that case, naturally clothe it in phraseology which was 
running in his mind. The command not to make the miracle known 
has no relation to chronology, but to the mental condition of the healed 
person. This command would not enable us to judge whether the 
miracle was earlier or later in the ministry, in any case. Neither does 
the word éxeiev give an historical connexion. It is an editorial link in 
Mt.’s Miracle Section. 

To illustrate the probable overlapping of triple sources suggested in 
no. 39, reference may be made to the parallels Mk. xii 28-34, Mt. xxii 
34-40, Lk. x 25-28 (the Scribe’s Question), and to Mk. xii 39, Mt. 
xxiii 6, Lk. xx 46 (the Chief Places at Feasts). ‘These passages should 
be allowed to modify the statement in Hawkins (H.S. p. 82 ed. 2) that 
evidence of triple sources is only found in the case of the phrase, ‘He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.’ See also H.S. p. 87 ed. 1, and 
pp. 106 f ed. 2. 

It will be noted that nos. 5 and 7, 19 and 30, 26 and 39 are compound 
doublets. To some extent this is true of nos. 11, 12, and 25. In the 
case of nos. 22, 23, and 24 the class is somewhat uncertain. The 
examples given under 1 (c) and 1 (d) might be very much extended. 
They are given chiefly for the sake of illustration. 

Of the forty doublets considered, at least eighteen, and possibly 
more than half, are due to the editors, and so are useful mainly in 
illustrating their methods of work. On the other hand, the undoubted 
doublets in the sources themselves are very few, at most one in Mk., 
two or three in Q, and about two besides. About sixteen, that is, less 


than half, are traceable to a double source, and thus receive a real 
double attestation. 


T. STEPHENSON. 
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IRISH APOCRYPHA. 


I 


THE transmission of apocryphal writings, otherwise unknown, in the 
Irish vernacular would be a proper subject for a small monograph. 
That I cannot attempt; but I should like to put on record a contribu- 
tion to it. 

Two Irish writings are concerned. (1) The book called the Zvernew 
Tongue. (2) The Viston of Adamnan. 

The first exists in three texts: (L) the oldest and longest in the 
fifteenth-century Book of Lismore; (R) a second in MSS at Rennes 
and elsewhere, appreciably shorter and more modern; (M) a third in 
a MS transcribed as late as 1817. 

L is edited and translated by Whitley Stokes in Zrix vol. ii, 1905 ; 
R and M by G. Dottin in vols. 24 and 28 respectively of the Revue 
Celtique. 

Stated as briefly as possible, the content of the Zvernew Tongue 
is this. 

The works of God and wonders of creation were unknown to mankind 
until they were declared by the Evernew Tongue to the wise men of 
the Hebrews on Mount Sion. 

A multitude of kings and bishops was assembled there. On Easter 
Eve a great light shone on them from heaven and a marvellous voice 
was heard. 

The speaker was the Evernew Tongue ; the tongue of the Apostle 
Philip, which had been cut out of his head nine (or seven or three) 
times by the heathen, and restored each time. 

In a series of answers to questions asked by the wise men of the 
Hebrews, it described the works of the six days of creation, Hell, the 
day of Judgement, the beauty of God and of Heaven. 

The assembly dispersed and wrote down the revelation. 

Under each of the six days (after the first) a good deal of detail is 
given, 

viz. The seven heavens, and the zones: wonderful seas, wells, and 

rivers ; wonderful stones and trees: the stars: the course of 
the sun at night: marvellous birds and tribes of men. 
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The only incident in the course of the book is that about the middle 
of it a certain descendant of Judas Iscariot rises and says he does not 
believe what the Tongue has said. He is smitten with instant death. 

The text is extremely obscure and involved: many passages yield no 
clear sense even to Stokes or Dottin. Stokes says that the text L may 
safely be assigned to the tenth or eleventh century. 

Is it merely an Irish extravaganza, or is there cause for regarding it 
as a version of an older document? There is: in L passages in Latin 
occur with some frequency. They are absent from Rand M. L also 
gives a number of sentences in a jargon said to be the language of 
angels. 

It is no doubt a habit with Irish church-writers to intercalate Latin 
phrases into the midst of Irish texts. The scholia on the Liber 
HHymnorum or on the Lives of Saints in the Book of Lismore show this 
again and again. But the case of the Zvernew Tongue is not quite 
the same. The Latin in it appears (a) as rendering of the ‘angelic 
language’ in several cases ; (4) the questions of the wise men are six 
times given in Latin; (¢) commonly the questions when in Irish are 
prefaced by ‘ Dixerunt sapientes Ebreorum’ (or ‘ plebs Ebreica’ or the 
like) ; (@) a long paragraph at the end descriptive of the joys of heaven 
is wholly in Latin. ‘Thus the Latin is in the form of connected 
sentences, not isolated words. Stokes had no hesitation in regarding 
it as taken from’ an original in Latin (which he guessed might have 
been an Apocalypse of Philip), and no better opinion than his could be 
asked for. 

There was, then, a Latin apocryph of St Philip, which we have in 
this Irish dress, and, it seems, in no other. To trace its relationships 
and assign to it a place in literature will be worth while, if it can be 
done. 

I may say at once that its right place is not among apocalypses, but 
among dialogues. There is a fairly large class of old writings in the 
form of question and answer, of which the prototypes have not been 
finally investigated. 

The Greek (and Slavonic) group will be found very important, but 
texts are hard to procure. ‘Those printed by Krasnoselcev in Addenda 
to Vassiliev’s Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina (Odessa, 1898) I have not 
seen. Nachtigall’s article in Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, 1901, 
gives almost all the quotations in Slavonic. The best accessible source 
at present is C. F. Georg Heinrici’s tract Griechisch-Byzantinische 
Gesprachsbiicher in Abh. d. Kin. Sachs. Ges. f. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Kl. 28 
(1910-1911). Most of the tracts are anonymous, but the leading one 
in Slavonic is a dialogue of the three doctors Basil, Gregory, and John 
Chrysostom. The questions of John, the late dialogue of the Panagiote 
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and the Azymite, and other texts printed by Vassiliev belong to this 
class. Kemble’s edition of Salomon and Saturn gives a good quantity 
of material in Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and other vernaculars. 

These texts are for the most part thoroughly vulgar and popular in 
character, full of folk-lore and descending to elementary jokes. Salomon 
and Saturn and the Evernew Tongue are the only ones which can claim 
to be thought of as literature, and these are sufficiently bizarre. 

It is true that the category of apocalypse runs into that of dialogue, 
for question and answer are an important element in even the most 
classical of apocalypses, e.g: 4 Esdras. But in the dialogue class they 
are paramount. ‘These writings may have been developed out of apoca- 
lypse, but they constitute a distinct group. 

Points of contact—apart from general form—between the Evernew 
Tongue and some of the older dialogues are discoverable. The Z. 7. 
(§§ 65-81 Stokes) tells of the twelve places where the sun shines at 
night: in all the texts a good deal is said about his visit to Hell during 
these hours. The prose Sa/omon and Saturn of Vitellius A. xv and the 
Adrian and Ritheus (both in Kemble) have something corresponding 
to this: S. and S. no. 55 Why is the sun red at evening? because 
it looketh down on hell. A. and FR. no. 6 Where the sun shineth 
by night? in three places, first in the belly of the whale that is called 
Leviathan, second in hell, third on the island that is called Glid, and 
there rest the souls of holy men till doomsday. ... Why is it so red at 
evening ? because it looketh down on hell. This last answer is also in 
the late Master of Oxford’s Catechism. Compare £.7Z: (L) 74 He 
shines on the ribs of the great beast that distributes the many seas 
round the flanks of the earth: (R) he grows red after the fiery dwellings 
of the sea on the west .. . he shines on the gates of hell to the north: 
(M) he shines on the Lend of the Young (Tir n’an Oge sata full of the 
fairest and most melodious birds of the world. 

Another image which is common to several of the texts is that of 
a monstrous bird. £.7. 58 describes the huge bird Hiruath or Joruait 
in India: S. and S. (verse: ll. 517-562) the great bird called Vasa 
Mortis: the Collectanea Bedae has an allegory on the subject of the 
Indian bird Goballus. 

There is not, I think, here a question of borrowing by one set of 
documents from another, but rather of employment of a common source, 
or adoption of current folk-lore. 

The Zvernew Tongue, however, is not wholly dependent on current 
folk-lore: it could not well be so, if it is indeed a rendering of a Latin 
original, It is, to a certain extent, learned. The descriptions of 
marvellous fountains, stones, trees, races of men, are such as we meet 
with in Solinus, Isidore, and other borrowers of ancient lore. I do not 
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think that any of these descriptions in their present form can be recog- 
nized as quotations; but a couple of specimens will serve to shew how 
near they are to the old sources. 

£. T. 44. The stone adamant in India is not cooled by ice nor heated 
by fire, nor broken by axes or hammers. Save the blood of the Lamb 
at Mass, nothing breaks it. (This last touch, as Stokes has seen, is 
a Christianizing of Pliny’s statement that only the blood of the he-goat 
can break the diamond.) Every king who takes it in his right hand 
before a battle, routs his foes. 

45. The stone Hibien in the lands of Hab flames like fire at night: 
it spills every poison out of the vessel in which it is put, and kills all 
snakes that approach or cross it. 

Such matter as this is common in the Lapidaries, and it is to that 
class of book, and to the /bri de monstris and the ‘ paradoxographers’ 
generally, that one must look to find illustrations of these parts of the 
Evernew Tongue. In this respect it stands alone, I think, among 
apocrypha. 

The relation between this and other legends of St Philip is obscure. 
The Eastern Acts, Greek and Syriac, are a most extravagant romance, 
with stories of a talking ox, a converted leopard and kid, and so forth. 
The Greek Acts represent the Apostle as having been crucified at 
Hierapolis. The Latin Acts, on the other hand, which form the last 
(tenth) book of the Historia Apostolica of Abdias, are short and tame : 
St Philip performs one miracle, in the eviction of a serpent-god from 
the temple of Mars, and dies a peaceful death at Hierapolis at the age 
of 86. 

One episode in the Greek Acts—that called the Acta Philippi in 
Hellade—resembles, superficially at least, the £.Z. In it the Apostle 
converts an assembly of 300 philosophers, and causes an unbelieving 
Jewish high-priest to be swallowed up in the earth by instalments. 
Here also, and in the Martyrdom, are sentences of so-called Hebrew, 
which recall the ‘angelic language’ of the Z.7: A peculiar feature, 
by the way, of all such passages, is that the interpretation of them is 
wont to exceed vastly in length the possible content of the original. 

The Irish Passion of St Philip (Atkinson Passions and Homilies p. 356) 
in the Leadhar Breac blends the Eastern and Western Acts in a curious 
way. It is in the main a version of Abdias. Just before Abd. cap. 3 
it inserts a sentence ‘ Hierapolis was the name of the city in which 
Philip was afterwards crucified’. It somewhat expands the address 
made by Philip to his clergy ‘on the r2th day before his passion’. 
Then, in place of the notice of his peaceful death, it proceeds to say 
that ‘the unbelieving crowds and the Jewish priests rose against him 
and ordered his tongue to be cut out. This was done, but none the 
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less did he go on teaching the people. ‘They cut it out again, but that 
did him no hurt. Seven times was this done, yet he stopped not his 
teaching all that time. So they ordered him to be stoned. He was 
beaten and otherwise maltreated, and finally crucified.’ There was 
seen a great glory with a concourse of angels round the cross, when 
Philip gave up the ghost. Then the concluding sentences of Abdias, 
about the age of the Apostle, and his virgin-daughters, are inserted, with 
some slight expansions. 

It may very well be the case (though it is not certain) that the passage 
about St Philip’s tongue is here borrowed from the Z. Z7.: but upon the 
whole it seems clear that the Irish legend-writer was conscious of a story 
of Philip’s martyrdom which is characteristic of the Eastern as opposed 
to the Western Acts. 

The Hymn to St Philip in the Irish Lider Hymnorum (Atkinson and 
Bernard, ii 83) is no more than a paraphrase of §§ 92-96 of the Z. 7, 
a fact naturally not noticed by the editors, to whom the text of the Z. 7: 
was not accessible. 

I find it impossible to discern a reasonable setting for the Z.7. The 
instruction given by St Philip was, it is said, the beginning of the faith ; 
and yet there are thousands of bishops in his audience, Jerusalem is 
a Christian city, Easter is kept, and the events of Christ’s life are 
assumed as known. The prologue, again, says that until this teaching 
was given, mankind were in complete ignorance about the works of 
God. All one can safely say is that in these particulars the Irish 
embellisher has been taking great liberties with his original. That 
there was an original, and that it was comparatively brief and simple, 
I do not doubt. A parallel instance is afforded, I think, by the poetical 
Salomon and Saturn, which I regard as an elaboration of a much shorter 
ancient document: not improbably the Contradictio Salomonis con- 
demned in the Gelasian decree. 


II 


The two later texts of the Zvernew Tongue, viz. that of the Rennes 
MS (R) and the modern recension (M), both have passages not found 
in L which recur in the Vision of Adamnan(Ad.). Some of these seem 
to be quotations from Ad., others may be from a source of Ad. 

The Vision of Adamnan is said to be at least as old as the tenth 
century. Two texts of it exist: both are printed in Irish by Windisch 
(Jrische Texte), and the older of the two has been edited in English 
with an interesting commentary by A. Boswell (An Jrish Precursor of 
Dante). The text which he does of follow has a prologue of a 
homiletic character and one or two expansions which undoubtedly 
seem to mark it as later and less good than the other. 
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This consists of a preface (on which see a note by me in 7. 7: S. 
1910, p. 290), a description of heaven, a description of hell, and an 
epilogue. The passages which concern us are all in the description of 
heaven. 

£.T. 23 (R) The heaven and 7,000 angels with the form of horse 
and of bird. = Ad. 3 Six thousand thousand in guise of horses and of 
birds surround the fiery chair. 

E. T. 86 (R) Though there be no glory there save of the 7,000 angels 
that are there as candles, yet every human being would be satiated with 
the perfume of one single one = Ad. 13 7,000 angels, as it were great 
candles, illumine the city. The men of all the world would derive 
sustenance from the sweet savour of a single one. 

These two passages, I think, may safely be regarded as quotations 
made from Ad. by R. The borrowings (if such they be) of M are more 
important: and, be it noted, M does not contain those which have just 
been cited. 

E.T. 64 (15 M) The Hebrews ask about the seven heavens, their 
names, and what is the punishment and penance in each. They are 
answered thus: The seven heavens are Air, Ether, Olympus, Ignitum, 
Caelum, Hesperium, Caelum Trinitatis. Each has a gate and a guard. 
Of the first heaven the citadel is Abistum. Michael is the guard. By 
him are two young men with rods of iron to smite sinners. This is 
their first torment. 

The gate of the second heaven is Illisiom, the guardian Uriel. 
There are two attendants who wash souls, and three fountains which 
purify the good and burn the bad. 

The gate of the third is Jarian, the guardian Raphael. There is 
something in it (disguised by a lacuna) 12,000 in height. Just souls 
cross the river at once, wicked ones stay in it twelve years. It is seven 
times as cold as snow. 

The gate of the fourth is Lazarus, the guardian Sariel. There is 
a river of fire, unlike other rivers. Souls of sinners remain in it. 
When the time comes for their release, an angel draws near with 
a thorn-rod of iron: each thorn of it has 100 points and makes roo 
wounds on the face of each sinner. 

Michael carries the souls to the seventh heaven, that of the Trinity, 
and presents them to God, who receives each according to his desert. 
[Christ says to the angels: Shew the glory of the heavenly city to the 
sinners, that their sorrow at leaving me may be the greater. The 
Hebrews said: How many rewards are there in heaven? <Ans.: Six 
hundred and two, and as many in hell.] The Almighty says to the 
angels: Take the unbelieving soul out of the sight of the heavenly city : 
and He separates it from the protection of the angels who have guarded 
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it hitherto. It utters a sigh heavier than any sigh. Twelve poisonous 
serpents swallow it one after the other, and pass it on into the mouth of 
the devil [and Lucifer plunges it into the mansions of hell, which are 
Aesiro (Acheron), Ceticriso, Sasertus (Tartarus ?), Costas (Cocytus), and 
Flexeton (Phlegethon) |. 

With this compare §§ 15 sqq. of Ad. In these there is no enumera- 
tion of the heavens, but there is part of the account of the gates and 
guardians. The gate of the first heaven is not named, but the rest 
agrees with M. For the second heaven the gate is not named; Ariel 
is the guardian. Two youths with fiery scourges smite the wicked on 
the face and eyes. There is a river of fire before the gate, watched by 
Abersetus, who purges just souls till they shine. A pleasant spring is 
near, to cleanse them and to scald the bad. ‘Third heaven: no names 
are given: there are flames of a furnace 12,000 cubits high: the rest as 
in M. Fourth heaven: no names: a fiery stream at the door: a wall 
of fire 12,000 cubits broad. The just pass it, the bad cannot for twelve 
years, till their guardian angel brings them to the Fifth heaven. There 
is a fiery river unlike other rivers, with whirlpools. Sinners stay there 
sixteen years, righteous pass it at once. When the time of release 
comes, an angel smites them with a rod, hard as though of stone, and 
lifts up the souls with the end of it. Michael brings them to the door 
of the Sixth heaven: there is no torment there, but lustre as of precious 
stones. ‘Then Michael comes to the Angel of the Trinity, and, one on 
each side, they present the soul to God. The remainder of the passage 
corresponds closely with M, omitting the bracketed passages. 

One thing is evident: M is not using our present text of Adamnan, 
but one partly better, partly worse: better in that it gives names which 
Ad. has not, worse in that it telescopes the fourth and fifth heaven into 
one, and omits the sixth. 

A third document of earlier date now comes in to complicate matters. 
We have a Latin text of part of this description of the heavens. It is 
one of a series of passages (mostly of a homiletic kind) published by 
Dom D. de Bruyne from a Reichenau MS (254 at Carlsruhe) of 
cent. viii-ix (Revue Bénédictine, 1907, p. 311). It must be quoted 
almost in full. I italicize the words which correspond to anything 
either in Ad. or M. 

‘Omnis roris qui discendit de austro super faciem terrae sursum 
ascendit in celom cum ipsum. <Adottem (= Abistum of M) tertium 
celum in medio eius fornacem ardentem. Ita constitutum est altitudo 
flamme xii milia cupitis. anima sanctorum et peccatorum per illum 
ueheuntur. anima sanctorum in momento pertransit, anima uero peccato- 
rum xit annis habitant in medio fornacem ardentem. Zune uenit 
angelus baiulat illius usque ad quartum celum qui uocatur tothiam 
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(cf. Jarian of M) ubi habitat fumini igneo et muro flumini. altitudo 
flumini xii milia cubitis et fluctus eius exal({t)atur usque ad quintum 
celum et ubi (ibi) peccatoris morantur xii annis in medio fluminis. 'Tunc 
angelus adfert illum usque ad sextum celum qui apellatur Seloth. /x 
medio eius rotam et angelo tartarucho cum uirgis ferreis percutientis 
rotam ef inde uoluitur in gyru et flumine tres. ponitur (? transponitur) 
homo peccatur (-or) super rotam. xii annis tormentatur. Centum 
scintille procedit de rotam e¢ cenfum pondus in uno scindule et centum 
anime percremant. Deinde tradatur homo peccator ad celum septimum 
qui uocatur Theruch ubi dominus Aaditat super lapidem preciosum unde 
uenit lux et ignis de lapide. Dominus iudicat de illo homo peccator 
et tradatur hunc ad angelum tartarucho. Et angelus dimergit eum in 
infernum. ciuitas ferreas et muros ferreos igneos et xii turres e/ 
xii dracones in uno turres et xii penis et xii flagellis ardentis. ‘Uae 
impii et peccatoris etc., etc. Uae his habitantis in inferno . . . ubi 
draco antiquos ubi leones ef dracones interficient impiis et peccatoris 
usque in diem resurrectionis in secula seculorum. 

If the date assigned to Ad. (tenth century) is correct, we must regard 
the apocalypse, of which this is a corrupt fragment or quotation, as 
a source of Ad. and, possibly, of M. It must be fairly ancient: it 
represents most of the heavens as the scenes of purgation and punish- 
ment, and in this it agrees with the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, and, 
to a certain extent, with the Slavonic Enoch. But it shews no obligation 
to either of these books, nor to any other that I know. It has a single 
mark of date in its use of the word fartaruchus, a word invented, as 
I believe, by the author of the Afoc. Petri (and used in the Afoc. Pauli 
and others of that class). To that book it may also owe the conception 
of a river of fire which spares the good and burns the wicked. If so, 
it is a Christian book. 

That it was current in Ireland is seen from its use in Ad, and M ; 
and this leads ‘me to the remark that all the fragments printed by 
De Bruyne from the Reichenau MS (Reichenau was an Irish founda- 
tion) appear to be from a Celtic workshop. They are linked together 
by many catchwords and phrases, and the same peculiar Latinity runs 
through them all. In no. 3 there is a distinct quotation from the 
Apocalypse of Thomas, another indication of the fondness of the Irish 
for obscure apocrypha. 


M. R. JAMES. 
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THE LITERARY UNITY OF THE ASCENSIO ISAITAE. 


Amonc the attractive things in Professor Burkitt’s lectures on Jewish 
and Christian Apocalypses (1914) none can compare with his view of 
the unity of the Ascensio. For its tripartite character has been main- 
tained with an energy only surpassed, it may be, by that spent on the 
three divisions in man which were essential to the ancient students of 
his nature. That Psychology seems to later students to have made 
its divisions with an insensitive instrument ; and the Schweich lecturer 
says that a simple writing can be made into a composite one by the 
same means. He states these reasons for his criticism: (1) ‘The story 
of Isaiah’s martyrdom is ‘an integral part of the Ascension constructed 
from the writer’s knowledge of the early imperfect Greek translation of 
the Books of the Kings, supplemented here and there by stray fragments 
of Jewish lore’; (2) ‘In the Ascension of Isaiah the idea that the End 
is the chief thing in history is crossed by the new Christian idea that 
it is the Incarnation of the Messiah, an event now passed, which is the 
chief thing in history ’—it is the writer’s attempt to fuse these two which 
might start the view of the book’s divided nature.’ Thus the Isaian 
Martyrdom is a Greek Christian Romance which was composed to give 
the Visions a semblance of historical context ; and the Isaian Visions 
are an essay in pictorial Christology. ‘These two parts stand to one 
another as introduction and introduced matter. Then they were com- 
posed at the same time by a Christian writer. But their unity is more 
radical even than this view shews. 

The unity of the writing is religious as well as literary ; and because 
both so-called Martyrium and Visio were inspired by the same early 
literary source for Christology. The book describes its own source; 
and with great care. This description is in Ascensio iv 21-22. It has 
been the custom of commentators and editors* to include that passage 
as a piece of the text, from iv 19 to v 1, which is to be marked with the 
judgement, an ‘editorial addition’. The acuteness of its indication of 
literary source could be taken as being either against this opinion and 
for the originality of the passage, or it could mean that the hypothetical 


1 Burkitt, 45-47, 72-74. 

2 For example, the most recent English work on the Ascensio thus deals with the 
passage, Charles The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 37; Box The Ascension of Isaiah, 
1918 (the first title of this book is The Apocalypse of Adam). 
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editor was an informed theological scholar. The passage is, however, 
the writer’s justification for his Preface to the account of the Ascent. 
And the idea of its being an interpolation appears to be not wanted. 
The passage runs :— 


21. ‘And the descent of the Beloved into Sheol, behold, it is written 
in the section, where the Lord says: ‘‘ Behold, my son will understand.” 
And all these things, behold they are written [in the Psalms] in the 
Parables of David, the son of Jesse, and in the Proverbs of Solomon 
his son, and in the words of Korah, and Ethan the Israelite, and in 
the words of Asaph, and in the rest of the Psalms also which the 
angel of the Spirit inspired, 22. (Namely) in those which have not 
the name written, and in the words of my father Amos, and of Hosea 
the prophet, and of Micah and Joel and Nahum and Jonah and Obadiah 
and Habakkuk and Haggai and Zephaniah and Zechariah and Malachi, 
and in the words of Joseph the Just and in the words of Daniel.’' 


There is a notable particularity about this passage. For the subject 
of the ‘ Descent of the Beloved’ is said to have been written in a certain 
section of a writing, and the whole subject of the book is said to have 
been attested therein by a long list of writers whose names are given 
one after another. What was the writing of which precise mention has 
been made? And what are its relations to the catalogue of names? 
The writing is the Zestimonia adversus Iudaeos.* The Ascensio will 
approve this claim. Now it will be seen from the above citation that 
not only is a certain section mentioned, but also that a distinguishing 
feature from it, in the shape of a testimonium, is quoted and related to 
the subject of the Beloved’s Descent. Canon Charles thus comments 
on this testimonium: ‘This quotation is taken from Isa. lii 13, where 
the LXX has idob ovvyoe 6 rais pov. ais has been rendered “son” by 
the Ethiopic translator. It is hard to recognize in Isa. lii 13-liii any 
reference to his Descent in Hades. .. . The LXX phrase [liii 8 dd rév 
dvopuav Tov aod pov 7x4n cis Oavarov] may have been interpreted in this 
way by early Christians.’ But the writer of the Preface to the Ascensio 
knew that Isa. lii 13 was used by first-century Christianity in relation 
to the Lord’s Descent. A valuable Zeséimonia text like the De Fide 
Catholica contra Iudaeos of Isidore Hispalensis is a proof. For it says: 
‘Quia pauper et abiectus in primo adventu suo venerit, sanctus Isaias 
sic indicat, dicens: Dicite, filiae Sion. Ecce rex tuus venit tibi iustus, 


! This is Canon Charles’s translation, Concerning the textual difficulty: [in 
the Psalms] in the Parables of David... and in the Proverbs of Solomon, &c.— 
perhaps the text should read: ‘ Psalms of David... Parables of Solomon.’ For 
the second title compare Salonius’s writing Jn Parabolas Salomonis (P. L. liii). 
That Father used writers who knew the ancient Christological source. 

2 On the subject of Testimonia see Rendel Harris and Vacher Burch Testimonies 
Parti, 1916; Bindley Interpreter, 1918, 210-219. 
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et salvator, pauper, sedens super asinum indomitum.’! This testimonium 
is followed by others taken from Isa. liii and xlii. It is to be seen that 
the evidence fulfils exactly the demands for a writing which should have 
a section in it given up to the subject of the Descent together with 
a specified testimonium for that subject, and that these should be repre- 
sentative of the literary source of the Ascensio. The suspicion that 
a temporal paradox is meant by speaking of the first and quoting the 
seventh century can be easily taken away. The Cyprianic Zestimonia, 
for example, under the heading Quod humilis in primo adventu suo 
veniret,? quotes Isa. liii and xlii. Each one who hands on the anti- 
Judaic document becomes in a sense its editor; for he selects from the 
original what testimonies he shall keep. It seems plain that they were 
never numerous under their several headings ; but the copyist at least 
does drop one here and there. Isidore then is using the same Christo- 
logical material as the writer of the apocryphon, and it is arranged for 
each of them in the same way. Moreover, the Cyprianic writing makes 
it certain that the grouping of the testimonies and the testimonies 
grouped under the heading mentioned in the Ascensio are not instances 
of curious agreement between Isidore and its author, but that both 
writers are drawing upon an inherited document.’ Before the tests for 
a Testimonia base to the Isaian writing are carried further, it may be 
well to notice one other chief testimonium for the Hats who came down. 
It will serve to shew the manner of His descent. This testimonium is 
Ecclus. iv 13, the mais mwévys xai aodpds. Eusebius, in his Zc/ogae 
Propheticae iii 4, shews that in it was thought to be inwrapt the truth 
of His descent and ascent, of how He came down in rags and overcame 
and in His ascent carried away the riches of life from the world of the 
dead. Whilst this is directly in union with the conception of the 
Beloved in the Ascensio, it is perhaps more interesting to follow certain 
glimpses of the literary genealogy of this testimony. Jerome’s com- 
mentary /z Zcc/. iv 13 preserves the fact that Victorinus and Origen 
agree in the comment which he makes on the passage. The comment 
is the same in nature as that in Eusebius,’ and is upheld by other 


1115.1; P.L. Ixxxiii 472 C. Compare especially Justin i Ap. 50, Tertullian 
Adversus Iudaeos 14, and also see Origen Contra Celsuim i 54, Selecta in Psalmos ii 2. 

2 ii 13. 

8 Barnabas Ep. v 2; Dial. Ath. and Zac. 38 ff, Dial. Timothy and Aq. fol. 113 
(ed. Conybeare) ; Justin Trypho 14. 8, 32. 2, 42. 2, 49. 2, 85. 1, 100. 2, 110. 2, 114. 23 
Lactantius Div, Inst. iv. 16; Athanasius de Inc. 34 ; Isidore Hisp. de Fide Catholica 
&e. i 15. 2; Cyril of Jerusalem Catech, xiii 13; Chrysostom Hom. Quod Deus 
Christus viii 626 (ed. Eton), Contra Indaeos iii, viii 341 ; Evagrius Altercatio vi 24. 

4 P.L, xxiii 1050 B. 

5 Jerome has, however, dropped the Sophia element in the argument which is 
kept by Eusebius. This phase is dealt with in my book, which is now nearly 
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Testimony matter. Moreover, Jerome’s comment is shewn to have 
this ancient ancestry because of its verbal harmony with the /” Zccle- 
siasten Exp. Mystica of Salonius and the Quaestiones et Responsiones in 
£eil. of Honorius of Autun when these writings state: ‘Iste puer cum 
esset dives factus esset pauper pro nostra salute.’’ It is clear that 
Salonius has not used Jerome as a source; and his outlook appears 
to be too naive that Origen should have been father to his work. 
Victorinus, therefore, would have been his literary ancestor. And 
is there not a direct line through Victorinus to Papias? Anyway the 
testimonium commented upon by these writers helps the interpretation 
of the crucial statements (iv 21) as to the literary source of the Ascensio. 

The catalogue of names which follows those statements has no 
significance as an unusual canonical list. ‘This view has been held 
by some scholars.? The catalogue simply details many of the recurrent 
names in the text of the Zestimonia adversus Iudaeos. And these have 
become implicit stuff in the apocryphon. But that list closes with the 
uncanonical item ‘and in the words of Joseph the Just’. It has been 
identified with the IIpovevyy tod “Iwonp. That writing has been said 
hitherto to be ‘anti-Christian’. If it had been such, it could not have 
had a place in a list of anti-Judaic writings. Indeed its own evidence 
is that it was pro-Christian, and inspired by the old Zestimonia source. 
The chief theme of the fragments preserved of the Prayer of Joseph is 
the surpassing of one angel-appearance of the Christ by another ‘—of 
Uriel by Israel. It is known now that Uriel was a Testimony hypostasis 
of this nature, for the Ethiopic Warrative of Saint Clement® contains 
this helpful passage: ‘And I [Peter] gave them commandments con- 
cerning circumcision according to the Law of Moses, and God (i.e. 
Christ) appeared unto me in the form of the angel Uriél, and com- 
manded me to do away the Old Law, and to bring in the New.’ The 
angel-appearance is not only explained, but the passage also relates, in 
a radical way, the Christ who is Uriel with two fundamental Testimony 
subjects, namely, the passing away of the old form of circumcision and 
of the Old Law for the new form of circumcision and the New Law. 
The part that Israel plays in these two matters is be be seen, for 
instance, in the Cyprianic Zestimonia i 8-11. Just as in the Prayer 
so in the Zestimonia i 20 Jacob and Israel are as prototype and type of 


complete, on the exegetical basis of early Christian thought. Another outstanding 
use of mais is in Didaché ix 2, 3, x 2, 3. 

1 P. L, liii 1003 A and P. L. clxxii 340 A. 

2 Cf. Charles, 39. 

8 e.g. Marshall, Hastings’s D. B. ii 778b ; Charles, 39. 

* Frag. in Origen Comm. in Evang. Ioannis ii 31 (25). 

5 Budge The Contendings of the Apostles, 1899, Eth. i 394, Eng. ii 479-480. 
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the Christ. Justin Martyr is of great service in this matter where, for 
example, he writes eis éridegw Sri xai @eds wai Kipuos rov duvdpewv 
6 Xprords Kai “laxvB Kadeirar év rapaBody imd rod’ ayiov mvevparos, 
and again kai yap xai "IopayA abros fv Kadovpevos, ai rov “laxwB rovrw 
T@ dvopatt Spoiws perwvopdxe.’ Further, on turning to Book ii 5 of 
this same collection the heading is found Quod idem angelus et Deus ; 
and the chief testimonies there, Gen. xxii 11-12 and xxxi 13, explain 
the relations of the Angel-Christ to the patriarchs, and thus why it can 
be said of them in the Prayer mpoexricOnoav mpd wavris Epyov. Again, 
in ii 6, which is headed thus: Quod Deus Christus, Israel receives his 
chrism as 6 év mpoowrw Geod Aevrovpyds mparos, and especially on the 
base of the well-known testimonium Baruch iii 35-37.2. And the 
remarkable ascription to Israel dr éy® mpwrdyovos mavrés faiov Lwov- 
pévov bd Geod instead of ‘ undoubtedly recalling Col. i 15 mpwrdroxos 
maons «xricews’,’ more surely recalls the source of both its and the 
Colossian ascription, which are the testimonia Prov. viii 22-31, Eccl. 
xxiv 3-7, and whose heading is Christum primogenitum esse et ipsum 
esse sapientiam Det, per quem omnia facta sunt. These are sufficient 
proofs of the anti-Judaic character® of the Prayer of Joseph, and also 
of its Testimony base. Both these considerations will influence the 
dating of the Ascensio.® 

The next point to be raised is whether the sawing asunder of Isaiah 
has a place in Zestimonia. ‘The discovery would complete the case for 


1 Justin Zrypho 36 and 75; cf. also 100 ds wat Xopia, wai ‘Hyépa, cat ’Avatodry, wai 
Maxaipa, xat Aldos, ai ‘PaBdos, wai “laxwB, wai “Iopand, and 126 for like series of 
names ; see also Maximus Taurinensis 7vactatus V contra Iudaeos (P. L. \vii) 806 A. 

2 For Testimony use of Baruch Dial. Ath. and Zac. 21, 24, Dial. Timothy and 
Aq. fol. 81, 83, 126 ; Cyprian Test. ii6; Irenaeus Apostolic Preaching 97 ; Hippolytus 
Contra Noetum 2, 5; Lactantius Div, Inst. iv 13; Eusebius Eelg. Proph, iii 39 ; 
Gregory Nyss. Test. adv. Iudaeos ii; Athanasius Orat, contra Arianos i 19, ii 42, 49; 
Cyril of Jerusalem Catech, xi 15; Evagrius Al/tercatio i6, also Cyril of Alexandria 
In Ioannis Evang. i (P. G. \xxiii) 132 A, 553 D because in his time there was 
a revival of ancient anti-Judaica; Anastasius Sinaitae Adv. Iudaeos Disputatio 
(P. G. \xxxiii) 1220 B, 1228 A as a representative of the later revival of this literature 
which extended to the utmost limit of the Middle Age in Byzantium (cf. Krum- 
bacher Byz. Lit. 48). Latin writers, from the fifth century to the Middle Age, in 
like manner employ Baruch. 

8 Charles, 40. 

4 The term mpwrdéyovos is a sign that the document is Alexandrian. See my 
article Expositor, 1917, 305. 

5 Origen ii 31 (25) ef 5é 71s mpooierac kal THv wap’ ‘EBpains pepopévan dnoKxpipay Ti 
émypapopévny "Iwotp mpocevxny is not against this view. 

6 If the éy rais mAafgt rod ovpavod in which the misdeeds of the sons of Jacob are 
written (Origen Philocalia xxiii 19) is a quotation from the Prayer, then that docu- 
ment may also have influenced the literary shape of the Ascensio, compare ix 22 
and ‘the book in which the deeds of the children of Israel were written’, 
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the unity of the apocryphon. There would be then more than a literary 
reason for the composition of the Preface ; though that would appear 
to be a sufficient one. There are two orders of evidence which demon- 
strate that the indications of literary source, given in the Ascensio, for 
the body of the work, hold good for its Preface. (i) The primary 
evidence can be represented by the following writers when they set 
forth the suffering Christ :-— 

Justin Zrypho 120 ds Kai ra wepi rov Odvarov ‘Hoaiov, bv mpiove évAivw 
érpicare. ‘The value of this witness is enhanced by the fact that 
Justin places the example of Isaiah in the heart of his argument 
for the relations of Jacob and Israel with Christ and Christ’s new 
people. 

Tertullian de Patientia xiv ‘ His patientiae viribus secatur Isaias, et 
de Domino non tacet ’—cf. As. Js. v 9, 14; Adv. Gnos. Scorp. viii 
‘Esaias secatur’. ‘Tertullian’s version of the Testimony Book, 
Adv. Iudaeos, is very valuable. 

Lactantius de Div. Jnst. iv 11 ‘Esaias enim, quem ipsi Iudaei serra 
confectum crudelissime necaverunt, ita dicit: Audi caelum’ etc. 
(Isa. i 2 ff). Thus with his quotation he breaks again into the text 
of the Zestimonia—compare, e. g., Cyprianic Zest. i 3. 

Athanasius de Jncarnatione 37 ‘Hoatas érpic6n pév, GAX’ oix éri Evdov 
xexp¢vaorat. Again, this is a factor in Testimony material. 

Pseudo-Cyprian Adversus Judaeos 2 ‘Esaiam secabant Christum voci- 
ferantem’. The title of this work tells its character. 

Cyril of Jerusalem Catech. ii 14 6 tov ‘Hoaiay zpicas, xili 6 cra 
‘Hoaias piv rpbeis odx aicyiverar, Xprrds 5¢ trip Koopov TeAevTav 
aicxwvOnoera. This writer uses Zestimonia throughout his lectures. 
It is to be noticed, and because of Prof. Burkitt’s shewing that 
a literary source of the Preface to the Ascensio was in iii and iv 
Kings, that Cyril embeds his first reference to the Isaian type in 
matter from those biblical writings. 

Hebrews xi 37 éxpio@noav. This last chief illustration must be given 
though, as will be shewn, it involves the resetting of the current 
views of this New Testament writing. The unaccompanied verb 
would appear to denote a well-known context. 

(ii) Secondary evidence for the view of the unity of the A scensio is in 
those writers who shew familiarity with the exegesis of the Zestimonia 
by the matter and views from that book which they express in their 
writings. Among them are the following: Hippolytus de Antichristo 30 ; 
Origen Selecta in Psalmos, Hom. i 1 (xxxvii), Comm. in Matt. x 18, 
In Ep. ad Rom. viii 6, In Is. Hom.i 5; Ps.-Tertullian Adv. Marcionem 
iii 225 ff; Theodoret Jnterp. Ep. ad Hebracos xi 37. 

This investigation may now return to its chief subject by way of 
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mediaeval Latin Christianity, which can be represented by Petrus 
Cluniacensis, who, in his Zyactatus contra Iudaeos, revives the Testi- 
mony Book and with it the testimonium Isa. lii 13 for the descent of 
Christ in the Incarnation (P. Z. clxxxix 544 B). 

It has been shewn then that the source of the doings of the Beloved 
and of Isaiah is in the primitive Zestimonia adversus Judaeos. Thus 
every way there is support for the assertion that the Ascensio is a single 
and simple writing. What is its date? Charles dates the Preface, 
or so-called Martyrium, as being ‘first century A.D.’ There is no 
reason to go beyond this limit for the whole apocryphon. Com- 
mentators on the Preface have said that its text shews the influence 
of Matthew’s Gospel in three places: i 4 (title of the Beloved) ; iii 18 
kal pa@yrevoovow mavra Ta €Ovn Kai Tacav yhoocay cis THy dvactacw TOD 
dyaryrod, iv 3 THy puTeay iv hvteicovow—that is to say (1) Matt, xii 
18; (2) Matt. xxviii 19 ; (3) Matt. xv 3.2 Rather 2 and 3 are like 1, 
pre-Matthaean material. The Zestimonia is also before the time of the 
writing of the Gospel; for excerpts from the first are in the second 
writing. If the date of Matthew is 70, then the Ascensio is before that 
time. Nor do the passages in it which appear to be able to indicate its 
date, or at least seem to be able to yield some temporal data, go against 
this view. Those passages are iv 2 and 14. ‘The first of these is said 
to portray Nero: ‘he will descend in the likeness of a man, a lawless 
king, the slayer of his mother’ (Charles); and the second reads: ‘after 
one thousand three hundred and thirty-two days the Lord will come’, 
this passage having the double value in time of iv 12°: ‘and he shall 
bear sway three years and seven months and twenty-seven days.’ Nero 
should be put out of the Ascensio as well as out of the Apocalypse of 
John.‘ Fresh findings declare that he has no place in either book. 
It is the traditional length of Christ’s public life that is the datum of 
time in the Ascensio. The same length of rule is allowed to the Antichrist 
(iv 14). It is most probable that the apocryphon was written not long 
after the death of the Beloved. And even by that date the Zestimonia 
adversus Iudaeos was old enough and young enough to have been the 
creative guide for the writing of the Prayer of Joseph which had a place 
in the Testimony text used by the writer of the Ascensio Jsaiae. 


VACHER BuRCH. 


1 Charles, xliv; Burkitt, 46 ‘early part of the second century’, because he sees 
Nero in Ascensio iv 2, and to allow time for the Nero-myth to grow, 

2 Charles, ad loc, 

3 Dr. James Camb. Rev., 1918, 438 has called attention to this fact. 

4 Cf. Swete’s Commentary c. xiii, and his doubt as to the place of Nero in the 
Apocalypse. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF BEDE’S H/STORIA ECCLE- 
SIASTICA AND THE COUNCILS OF 679-680. 


I. 


In considering difficulties about dates in the latter part of the seventh 
century it may be taken for granted that Bede, the greatest master of 
chronology in the Middle Ages, did not make mistakes. If he went 
wrong, it would be in consequence of imperfect information as to the 
time when a particular king succeeded to his throne or matters of that 
sort. We may presume that his Indictions are correct, and his years of 
the Incarnation are nearly always computed by himself. But at the 
outset we are confronted by a difference of opinion as to what kind of 
Indiction was used in the texts of the Acts of Councils which Bede 
inserts in his history. 

The oldest mode of reckoning the Indiction was the Greek one 
beginning with September 1; but in Bede’s time the starting-point 
is found shifted to the 24th of that month. These two are the only 
forms of the Indiction with which we have to concern ourselves. It 
has, however, been often asserted that the so-called Pontifical Indiction 
—which I prefer to distinguish as the Roman Indiction—beginning on 
December 25 or January 1 has also to be taken into account. This is 
the more important because in Haddan and Stubbs’s edition of the 
Councils the Roman Indiction is sometimes admitted as an alternative, 
and even as a preferable alternative, to the others. It is necessary, 
therefore, to give reasons for excluding it. 

According to Franz Riihl' this Indiction of the New Year has been 
noticed as early as the sixth and seventh centuries ; it would be more 
correct to say that evidence for its use has been cited from about the 
middle of the sixth century until a.D. 619, for it does not appear again 
until the ninth century. Riihl says that this reckoning of the Indiction 
was adopted by Dionysius Exiguus. This is not so. Dionysius deals 
with the Indiction only in his Argumenta Paschalia, chapter ii,* where 
he gives the familiar rule for computing it. But he says nothing about 
the day on which it began, for this was irrelevant to the subject of his 
tract, the chronological elements connected with Easter. There are, 
however, undoubtedly some inscriptions at Rome which seem to imply 


1 Chronologie des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit p. 173. 
2 Migne P. L. Ixvii 499. 
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a New Year’s Indiction. The most famous example is an epitaph to 
one Theodorus and his son Theodoracius in the church of St Cecilia, 
of which an engraving is given by Antonio Maria Lapi.! The date 
of their interment is recorded as follows : 


DEPOSITUSQUIN 
TADECIMAMAUGUSTIIN DSEPTIMAETFILIUSEIUSTH EODORACIQUIL 
BIXITMVIIDEPOSITUSIDUSOCTORISIIMPPDDNNPIISSIMISAUGGHERACLI 
OANNONONOPCE!I USDEMDNANNOOCTABOATQHERACLIOCONS 
TANTINONOVOFILIOIPSIUSANNOSEPTIMOINDICTSEPTIMA 


Lapi proposed to emend the last word into octavo ; Clinton? thought 
that idus octorisi (for idibus Octobribus) was a blunder for i, K. Septem- 
éris. The former correction is probably right ; the engraver having 
accidentally repeated the seffimo just before, or else having been 
supplied with a text of the inscription in which the word was written 
indistinctly in numerals vu1* De Rossi,’ however, accepts the 
epitaph as definite proof of the use of the Roman Indiction, though 
elsewhere he draws attention to the frequency of errors in numerals in 
inscriptions of about this date.‘ 

This is the only example of it which is free from ambiguity. In others 
cited by Gaetano Marini * an uncertainty arises from the employment 
of the Post-Consular date. Mommsen,° writing with reference to the 
time immediately preceding that to which these inscriptions belong, 
remarks that the dates on Christian inscriptions do not always agree 
with the official Post-Consular year: the masons must as a rule have 
trusted to memory for their dates, or else have used lists at hand which 
had not received the latest revision. Besides this, it should be added 
that the apparent use of the Roman Indiction has been in some cases 
inferred from inscriptions of which the dates are in fact compatible with 
the Greek style. There are indeed some specimens at Lyons which 
may possibly, as De Rossi thinks,’ bear witness to the employment 
of the Roman Indiction ; but it is not clear that the ambiguity in these 
instances is not due to an error in the calculus of Victorius which was 
current in Gaul. The specimens are so few, and most of them so 
doubtful, that they do not appear to furnish any sufficient evidence for 
the belief that in the sixth or seventh century the Indiction was 


reckoned from the New Year. Private persons may conceivably have 

1 Dissertatio ad Severae Martyris Monumentum, Palermo, 1734, p. 25. 

* Fasti Romant iii 165. 

8 Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae i (1857-1861), proleg. p. c. 

* P. 502; cf. proleg. p. xlviii. 

5 Papiri Diplomatic: pp. 260, 308. 

® *Ostgothische Studien’ i in Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde xiv (1889) 237 f. 

7 Proleg. p. xlviii. 
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adjusted the beginning of the Indiction to that of the civil year; but to 
grant this is very different from supposing that this alteration was per- 
mitted in the official Acts of Councils. 

In dealing, therefore, with the chronological data supplied by Bede, 
we may leave the Roman Indiction altogether out of account. We 
have a choice only between the Indictions beginning on the 1st and the 
24th September, the Greek and the Caesarean. Now there is, as we 
shall see, good reason for holding that it was the Greek Indiction which 
was in use in the time of Archbishop Theodore, even as it continued to 
be the only one employed in the Papal chancery down to 1087. The 
Caesarean Indiction is first mentioned by Bede himself, in a treatise 
which he wrote in 725. He speaks of it without comment, as the 
accepted reckoning, but it seems most likely that it was his own invention 
designed to bring the Indiction into accord with the autumnal equinox. 

The importance of establishing the type of Indiction in use becomes 
evident when we remember that the Indiction was the one stable 
element in the date of a document. The annus Domini was a recent 
importation. It was not intended to provide an era for historical 
purposes ; its object was merely to serve as a reference in Easter tables. 
Naturally therefore it was taken as running on the same lines as the 
Indiction ; and as the Indiction began four months before what we call 
the current year, so was the Year of Grace reckoned. The acceptance 
of this principle for the period with which we are concerned will, 
I believe, produce harmony between a number of dates which are 
regarded as discrepant. It will also have the result of fixing a good 
many events a year earlier than they are placed by modern scholars, 
though not always by their predecessors in the seventeenth century. 

Next to the Indiction the most stable chronological elements in the 
History of Bede appear to be the Regnal Years, primarily of the 
Northumbrian kings but hardly less definitely of the kings of Kent. 
‘The Year of Grace has only indirect value for the purpose of deter- 
mining dates. It was no part of the chronological tradition but was 
added by means of calculation. It does not therefore stand on the 
same footing as a date transcribed from an older text. Moreover, 
the Year of Grace and the Regnal Year began at different periods, and 
it was inevitable that in reckoning the former from the latter an error 
should frequently creep in. I write these words for instance in the gth 
year of King George V, but that year began on May 10, 1918; the 
first four months of the calendar year belong to his 8th year. The 
common opinion is that these Years of Grace are Bede’s own calcula- 
tions, but Pagi’s suggestion’ that some of them were added by tran- 
scribers is worthy of notice. 


1 Crit, in Baronit Annales (ed, Lucca, 1742) xi 609. 
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In order to test the positions I have laid down, I may avail myself of 
a summary of chronological difficulties brought together by Mr Plummer 
in a note to the Historia Ecclesiastica iv 5.’ 


1. Bede names February 15, 670, as the date of the death of Oswy, 
gui est annus secundus ex quo Britanniam venit Theodorus. Mr Plummer 
comments, ‘ February 15, 670, is within the first year of Theodore’s 
arrival, seeing that he did not reach England until May, 669’. But in 
strictness there is no discrepancy. Bede does not say that a full year 
had elapsed, but merely that 670 was the second year after that in which 
Theodore reached England. 


2. Mr Plummer cites book v 24, where ‘ Bede says distinctly that the 
Council of Hertford was held on September 24, 673, in the third year 
of Egfrid. But if Egfrid’s accession was in February 670, this would 
be his fourth year.’ The mentions of the regnal year and of the month 
come in fact from book iv 5 ; book v 24 gives only the Year of Grace. 
Now in the former reference Bede says that the Council was held in the 
first Indiction, and this began in September 672. Mr Plummer writes, 
‘If Theodore (like Bede himself) used the Caesarean Indiction, this 
day, September 24, 673, was the very first day of the first Indiction’.? 
It was not: September 24, 673, whether the Indiction be Greek or 
Caesarean, was in the second Indiction. Since then Bede reckons 
September 24 in the first Indiction as falling within the year 673, it 
follows that he began his year with the Indiction. This date for the 
Council of Hertford, September 24, 672, corresponds with Egfrid’s 
third year.° 


3- ‘Inc. 12 Bede says that the comet of August 678 was in Egfrid’s 
eighth year ; but August 678 is in the ninth year from February 670.’ 
The comet was a famous phenomenon, but it was observed not in 678 
but in 676. It appeared at the time of the election of Pope Donus, 
who was ordained on November 2, 676. About this date no doubt is 
possible: the entries in the Liber Pontificalis are contemporaneous and 
the records of the duration of each Pontificate are precisely stated. 
More than this, Bede’s account of the comet was manifestly written 
with the description in the Lives of the Popes before him : 


1 Opera Historica ii 211. 

2 Vol. ii 212. 

3 The correct date was pointed out by Mr Alfred Anscombe, in the Athenaeum, 
no, 3804 p. 380 (September 22, 1900). He also amended the years of death of 
King Edwin and of Paulinus in the same way as I have done. These results 
were at once accepted by Sir James Ramsay : ibid. no. 3810 p. 579 (November 3, 
1900). [Since this paper was written I have noticed that the true date of the 
Council of Hertford was given by Bruno Krusch in the Nemes Archiv ix 160, so 
long ago as 1834. | 
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Liser Pontiricauis xxx 3. Bebe iv 12. 

Hic dum esset electus, per Augusto Apparuit mense Augusto stella quae 
mense, apparuit stella a parte orientis dicitur cometa; et tribus mensibus per- 
a gallo canto usque mane per menses’ manens, matutinis horis oriebatur, ex- 
tres, cuius radia coelos penetravit. celsam radiantis flammae quasi columnam 

praeferens. 

That the year given in the Liber Pontificalis is correct is proved by 
other evidence. A comet was observed in China at a time corresponding 
to the autumn of a.p. 676. It appeared in the East in the morning. 
On September 4 it was near the head of Gemini, and on November r it 
was no longer seen. Pingré,’ from whom I learn these particulars, says 
that it might have been visible in Europe some days earlier. It should 
be mentioned that Pingré’s dates are in disaccord with those given in 
the more modern work on the subject by John Williams,? where the 
comet is said to have been observed from July 7 to September 3. But 
this discrepancy, as Mr E. B. Knobel has pointed out,* is due to the 
fact that Williams forgot that the year 676 had an intercalary month 
beginning on March 20.4 The month in which the comet appeared 
began on August 15. Consequently, Pingré’s chronology is correct. 
The identity of the comet seen by the Chinese in 676 with that men- 
tioned by the Papal biographer and by Bede is beyond dispute ; and 
we need not take refuge in Pagi’s argument that, since Donus’s pontifi- 
cate lasted one year, five months, and ten days from November 2, 676, 
the only August which it included was in 677 and that this therefore 
must have been the year of the comet.’ Still less will it do to speak 
with Mr Plummer of ‘ the comet of August 678’. 

Nor is it even certain that Bede assigned it to this year. The next 
preceding year mentioned in the same chapter is 676, and in the sum- 
mary at the end of the History ® the number DcLxxvilI appears to have 
been altered from pcLxxvil in the Moore MS which is regarded as the 
best authority for the text. Besides this, the year is given as 677 in 
a manuscript of the ninth or tenth century formerly at St Maximin’s at 
Treves, from which Pierre Francois Chifflet printed the History in 
1681.’ It is also recorded under this year by Florence of Worcester 

1 Cométographie, 1783, i 332 f. 

2 Observations of Comets from 8.c. 611 to A.D. 1640, 1871, Pp. 41. 

5 ‘On the Astronomical Observations recorded in the Nihongi,’ published in the 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society Ixvi (1906) 72. 

4 See W. Bramsen ‘ Japanese Chronology and Calendars’ in the supplement to 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan xxxvii (1910) p. 53. The rule for 
the intercalations is explained on pp. 18 ff, 

5 Crit. in Baronii Ann. xi 608 b. 

© H.E.v 24. 

7 Bedae Presbyteri et Fredegarit Scholastic: Concordia pp. 210, 313. Chifflet 
discusses the date in an appended dissertation ‘de Annis Dagoberti’, p. 392. The 
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and a number of later chroniclers. Unless, therefore, Bede made a bad 
chronological mistake, which is unlikely, it is plain that the year given 
in most of his manuscripts is erroneous and that the reading 677 is the 
correct one. Reckoning that year from the Indiction of September 1, 
his date included almost the whole of the time during which the comet 
was visible. It was also the year in the course of which the eighth year 
of Egfrid began, though this did not in fact begin until the following 
February. We must remember that if Bede wrote anno dominicae incar- 
nationis DCLXXVI1, gui est annus imperii regis Ecgfridi vii, he was 
bound to be inexact in one of his numerals, unless the king chanced to 
come to the throne on the first day of the year. Bede, I take it, 
described the comet on the basis of the Liber Pontificalis and prefixed 
the annus Domini according to his mode of reckoning the year, from 
September to September ; having then supplied the year as 677, he not 
unnaturally equated it with the eighth year of Egfrid. If this explana- 
tion be rejected, the alternative is to suppose that Bede’s information 
was incorrect and that he really understood the comet to have been 
seen in the autumn of 677 instead of 676. 

4. Mr Plummer proceeds : ‘In c. 17 Bede says that the Council of 
Hatfield, which was held September 17, 680, was in the tenth year of 
Egfrid ; but September 680 is in the eleventh year from February 670.’ 
Now the Acts of this Council, set out by Bede, have an extremely 
precise date: in the roth year of Egfrid, the 15th of the calends of 
October, in the 8th Indiction, the 6th year of Ethelred king of the 
Mercians, the 17th of Aldwulf king of the East Anglians, and the 7th of 
Lothair king of the Kentishmen. Bede has not here inserted the year 
of the Incarnation, but in the summary (v 24) he places the Council 
under 680. The 8th Indiction, however, ran from September 679-680, 
and if the Greek Indiction was used the Council was held in 679. 
Mr Plummer says ' that 680 ‘ agrees best with the regnal years of the 
kings mentioned’. These years must therefore be examined. Now 
679 is in. the roth year from the date assigned by Bede to the accession 
of Egfrid; it is in the 7th year of Lothair, whose accession in the 
summer of 673° is not disputed. The date when Aldwulf came to the 
throne is inferred only from the regnal year in the document which we 
are discussing. The 6th year of Ethelred of Mercia calls for closer 
enquiry. 

There is no doubt that Bede in his summary (v 24) enters the death 
of Wulfhere and the accession of Ethelred under 675, that is, as I have 


Treves manuscript passed in turn to the College of Clermont, to the libraries of 
Meerman and of Sir Thomas Phillipps, and ultimately to Berlin, where it is now 
Cod. Phillipp. 133. 

1 Vol. ii 231. 2 H.E. iv 5. 
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argued, in the year beginning in September 674. If those events took 
place near the beginning of that period, then a Council held on 
September 17, 679, might fall with Ethelred’s sixth year. It has been 
attempted to fix the year 675 as that of the death of Wulfhere by citing 
the statement that he reigned seventeen years ' and presuming that these 
years are reckoned from 658. But this date is only obtained by in- 
ference from another which is not secure. Completis autem tribus annis 
post interfectionem Pendan regis Wulfhere was raised to the throne.? 
But when was Penda killed? The battle of the Winwaed was fought 
on November 15 in the 13th year of Oswy. We have then to find out 
when Oswy became king. Bede says that Bishop Paulinus died on 
October 10, 644, in Oswy’s 2nd year. This date, according to the 
mode of computation which we have seen established in other examples, 
means October 643. Hence Oswy became king in 642 or towards the 
end of 641,‘ and the battle of the Winwaed in his 13th year was fought 
in November 654. Three years afterwards, that is in 657, Wulfhere 
was made king; and seventeen years later, in 674, he died and was 
succeeded by Ethelred. Ethelred’s sixth year therefore ran from 679 
to 680. 

If it be objected that the year in which I place the death of Bishop 
Paulinus disagrees with the recorded length of his pontificate, ¥ ef v//// 
annos, menses duos, dies XX1, where it is admitted that, since Paulinus 
was consecrated on Sunday July 21, 625,° the days should be xx, 
I reply that there is no more violence in subtracting one from the years 
than in adding one to the days: the information which Bede received 
was inexact, and a number like wiz#z, when the z was not dotted, was 
constantly liable to be miswritten. 

5. ‘ Again,’ says Mr Plummer, ‘in c. 26 Bede says that Egfrid was 
slain in May 68s, in the fifteenth year of his reign; but if he came to 
the throne in February 670, this would be his sixteenth year.’ This is 
perfectly true. Egfrid died on May 20,° 685, which, as the Ulster 
Annals correctly state, was a Saturday. But the Ulster Annals also 
record the date as anno xu regni sui consummata [sic|, which may mean 
a short time after the completion of his fifteenth year. Either then 
Bede was for once in error, or, as I would rather believe, x is a slip in 
transcription for xw/. 

6. ‘ Further, in iii 14, ad init., Bede says that Oswy, coming to the 


1 H., E. iii 14 sub fin. 2 Ibid. 3 Tbid. iii 14. 

* The acceptance of this date removes the difficulty which Mr Plummer noted as 
to the death of Paulinus (vol. ii 162) that it ‘ falls in Oswy’s third year’. 

5 HE. ii 9. 

6 Mr Plummer in his margin, i 267, like Moberly before him, has inadvertently 
translated die xiti Kalendarum Iuniarum, ‘May 21’. 
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throne in August 642, held it fer annos uiginti octo. But if he died in 
February 670 he only reigned twenty-seven years and a half.’ In order 
to arrive at the date of Oswy’s accession we have again to go back to the 
death of Edwin, which Bede places on October 12, 633,’ that is 632. 
His successor Oswald reigned nine years, i.e. until 641, when he was 
slain at the battle of Maserfield on August 5 ; so that Bede’s words guo 
completo annorum curriculo* are not quite exact. Now we have seen 
already that October 10, 643, was reckoned to fall in Oswy’s 2nd year ; 
it must therefore be presumed that in the confusion following the defeat 
at Maserfield some time elapsed before Oswy was able to secure the 
throne, and his accession may be dated soon after November 15, 641. 
This would make the reckoning of his twenty-eight years of reign correct. 

Mr Plummer concludes his careful statement of the evidence by 
saying, ‘ All these independent indications seem to shew that . . . Bede 
or his copyists have written 670 for 671; and that Oswy’s death and 
Egfrid’s accession ought to be placed in 671.’* To me, on the contrary, 
the dates supplied by the Indictions and by the comet of 676 appear 
decisive in favour of the date as it stands. In support of this I may 
turn to the chronology of Benedict Biscop in connexion with the history 
of the two monasteries about which Bede was specially well informed. 
Wearmouth was founded in the 2nd Indiction and the 4th year of 
Egfrid, between September 673 and February 674 ; Jarrow was founded 
eight years later. The anonymous author of the Zives of the Addots, 
whose statement is followed by Bede, says that Benedict ruled Wear- 
mouth for eight years by himself and Jarrow for another eight (adios 
totidem) by the means of Ceolfrid; in the first four of which he had 
Eosterwine as his helper at Wearmouth, in the next three Sigfrid, and 
in the last Ceolfrid.* Bede adds the figures together and says that 
Benedict ruled the monastery for sixteen years. But it is manifest that 
we have to do with round numbers ; for Eosterwine died on March 7, 
Sigfrid on August 22, and Benedict on January 12. The one precise 
and indisputable date in this course of years is furnished by the appoint- 
ment of Ceolfrid as abbot of both monasteries on May 13 in the 
3rd year of Aldfrid in the 15th Indiction.’ Whatever form of Indiction 
we adopt, this can only mean a.p. 688. Sigfrid’s death followed on 

1 H.E. ii 20. 2 Ibid. iii 9. 

3 Mr Plummer cites in confirmation the brief Annals of Fulda printed in the 
Monum. Germ, Hist. Script. ii 237 and iii 116*. These are not really helpful. 
The one, which dates Egfrid’s accession 671, places the eclipse of 1 May 664 under 
663 and makes St Colman die in 664 instead of 666. The other is printed in parallel 
columns with a St Emmeram MS at Munich which makes Egfrid succeed in 670. 

4 Anon, Hist. Abbat. § 18, in Redae Ofp. Hist. i 394; Bede Hist, Abbat. § 14, 
ibid. p. 379. 

® Anon, Hist. Abbat. § 17. 
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August 22, and Benedict’s on January 12, that is, in 689. Reckoning 
therefore from the autumn or winter of 673-674, the first eight years 
end in 681-682. Then Eosterwine was appointed, and he died on 
March 7 in his fourth year,’ that is, in 685. Sigfrid, who succeeded, 
held the abbacy for three years (in fact, nearly three years and a half), 
dying in August 688. The last year is necessarily a short one, ending 
in January 689. Mr Plummer, on the contrary, calculating a full six- 
teen years from the foundation of Wearmouth, which he places in 674, 
inclines to remove Benedict’s death to 690 and make Ceolfrid’s appoint- 
ment, regardless of the Indiction, fall in 689.2. This, he points out, is 
supported by the statement of the anonymous biographer that Ceolfrid 
ruled the two houses for 27 years,* for he certainly resigned on June 4, 
716. But this number is a manifest slip, which Bede, with the text 
before him, silently corrected into 28.4 With the exception of this 
single number there is no discrepancy between the chronology of the 
two Lives, and Benedict’s death may be fixed without hesitation in 
January 689. 

It has been thought that light might be thrown on the supposed 
difficulty by examining the liturgical rites which were performed at the 
time of Benedict’s death. Mention is made of the recitation of 
Psalm Ixxxii (Ixxxiii). Mr Plummer writes, ‘In the Roman use the 
Psalm Deus guis similis occurs at matins on Friday ; in the Benedictine 
use, which would be that of Wearmouth, it occurs at matins on Thursday. 
January 12 was not a Thursday or a Friday in either 689 or 6go, 
though it was a Thursday in 691.’° I do not think this argument can 
be pressed. Bede tells us that when Benedict was dying the brethren 
assembled in the church and spent the night in devotion: insomnes 
orationibus et psalmis transigunt umbras noctis. Then after mentioning 
the abbot’s death, he resumes: Mamgue fratres ad ecclesiam principio 
noctis concurrentes, psalterium ex ordine decantantes, ad octogesimum tunc 
et secundum cantando pervenerant psalmum, qui habet in capite, Deus quis 
similis erit ibi? The monks, it would appear, had been engaged in the 
recitation of the entire Psalter and had reached Psalm Ixxxii when 
Benedict died. In like manner, when St Wilfrid was dying, the 
brethren in choro die noctuque indesinenter Psalmos canentes et cum fletu 
miscentes usqgue dum in Psalmo centesimo tertio ad versiculum illum per- 
venerunt in quo dicitur, Emitte spiritum tuum, et creabuntur, et renovabis 
Jfaciem terrae. Tunc sanctus pontifex noster emisit spiritum suum.° 
The practice of such a recitation at a deathbed is found in Archbishop 
Lanfranc’s constitutions for Canterbury.’ These constitutions were 


1 Anon, Hist. Abbat. § 13. 2 Vol. ii 364. 3 Anon. Hist. Abbat. § 19. 
* Bede Hist, Abbat. § 15. 5 Vol. ii 364. 
® Vit. Wilfridi 64. 7 Cap, xxiii, in Migne P.L. cl 508 ff. 
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indeed of foreign origin, having been introduced from Bec’; but in 
this particular they seem to represent a long current monastic custom, 
of which Bede and Eddius give examples in the passages quoted above. 


II 


The comet of the autumn of 676 enables us to fix the time when 
Wilfrid left England to prosecute his first appeal to Rome. Bede?* 
says that he departed in the same year, that is, in the twelvemonth 
following September 676. According to Eddius* the battle of the 
Trent was fought just a year afterwards; and this was in the gth year 
of King Egfrid, who began to reign in February 670 and whose gth 
year therefore ran from February 678 to February 679. Consequently 
Wilfrid went abroad between February and September 677. He spent 
the winter in the Netherlands, and in the following spring resumed his 
journey. But he was wont to be a leisurely traveller. On the present 
occasion he stopped for a time with the Austrasian king Dagobert II, 
whom he had assisted some years before to recover his throne ; and he 
was also entertained by the Lombard king Perctarit,* who had himself 
spent a period of exile in Frankland.° He reached Rome to find a new 
Pope, Agatho, in office, and an English envoy present with letters from 
Archbishop Theodore. A synod was then convened, and Wilfrid’s 
appeal was heard. Eddius sets out the parts of the proceedings which 
concerned this business,® but he gives no dates. Only in a different 
connexion he mentions that Wilfrid took part ina Roman synod against 
the heretics, manifestly the Monothelites, on Tuesday in Easter week.’ 
He made, indeed, a long stay at Rome after his appeal was settled,* 
and then returned homeward. When he passed through Gaul he 
found that King Dagobert was dead, and Dagobert was murdered on 
December 23, 679.° We thus get the outside limits of Wilfrid’s 
peregrination from about the middle of 677 to 680. In order to 
arrange the events within these limits it is necessary to inquire into 
the antecedents of the Sixth General Council held at Constantinople 
in November 680. 

1. As early as August 12, 678, the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus 


1 See J. Armitage Robinson, in the Journal of Theological Studies x (1909) 375- 
388. 

2? HE. iv 12. 

8 V. Wilfr.24. It is not impossible, however, that Pagi is right in understanding 
Eddius to mean merely the same day of the year, not necessarily in the next year : 
Crit. in Baronii Ann. xi 610 6. 

* Eddius 28. 5 Paul. Diac. Hist. Langob. v 2, 33. ® V. Wilfr. 29-332. 

7 ©..§3- ® ‘Transactis ibi multis diebus’, c. 33. 

® See the texts cited by M. L. Levillain ‘ La Succession d’Austrasie au vii* siécle’, 
in the Revue Historique cxii (1913) 86 note 6. 
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had addressed a letter to Pope Donus asking him to send representa- 
tives. But Donus was then already dead, and his successor Agatho 
had been elected in June. The new pope, it seems, at once exerted 
himself to procure official declarations of adhesion to the Catholic 
faith. ‘To England he sent John, the archchanter of St Peter’s, who 
was instructed to ascertain the opinion of the English Church and to 
report it to Rome. John therefore attended the synod of Hatfield, 
which is expressly said to have been called for this purpose, and took 
his report with him abroad; but he died on the way in Gaul, and the 
Acts of the synod? were taken on to Rome by other hands. It 
necessarily follows that the synod of Hatfield was held on September 17, 
679, not 680. I have already contended for the earlier year simply 
from an examination of the chronological data presented by the Acts 
as recorded by Bede.* The course of events indicated by it appears 
to me to place the conclusion beyond doubt ; for it would be mani- 
festly absurd to assemble a synod in England in the middle of 
September with a view to its resolutions being reported to Rome and 
then sent on to Constantinople for presentation at a Council in the 
following November. ‘The Roman envoys were already at Constantinople 
a week before the day when (on this assumption) the Hatfield synod 
met.* 

Nevertheless, almost all modern writers, with the exception of 
Baronius,® agree in placing that synod on September 17, 680. The 
alteration was made by Pagi on the ground that Pope Agatho’s bull 
for Peterborough was confirmed by King Ethelred in a document 
which bears the subscriptions both of Wilfrid and of John Romanus 
Zegatus,® and was presented at the synod of Hatfield ; Wilfrid could not 
have been back in England until 680, and as John was present at 
Hatfield the synod must have been in that year. Pagi saw that the 
document was open to suspicion, but believed it had a genuine basis.’ 
But apart from the fact that Wilfrid certainly did not return to England 
until 681, the document is so glaring a forgery that we need not further 
consider it. It is in fact an improved version of one of a series of 
entries which were inserted in the Peterborough text of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, including the forged charters of King Wulfhere and Popes 
Vitalian and Agatho. The first and third of these are stated in that 
text to have been found in the old wall at Peterborough in 963, and 


1 Mansi Concil. xi 195 ff. 

2 «Exemplum catholicae fidei Anglorum’, Bede H. E. iv 18. 

3 Above, pp. 29 f. 

* See the Emperor's sacra of September 10, 680, in Mansi xi 202 1. 


5 Ann. xi 623 ff. 6 Haddan and Stubbs, iii 156. 
1 Critica in Baronii Ann. xi 623-625. 
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the manuscript in which they appear was not written until the twelfth 
century. But although the foundation of Pagi’s argument has been 
unanimously rejected by scholars, his date has been upheld on the 
supposition that the Indiction is reckoned not in the old way from 
September 1, but from September 24. Until, however, any evidence 
is produced to shew that the latter form of Indiction was used before 
Bede’s time, I must maintain that the Greek Indiction of September 1 
is here used. 

2. The opinion, then, of the English Church having been declared on 
September 17, 679, it was transmitted, as we have seen, to Rome; and 
there, as Eddius tells us,' Wilfrid subscribed a declaration of faith 
together with a hundred and twenty-five bishops on Tuesday in Easter 
week, plainly March 27, 680, in preparation for the great Council of the 
following November. The letter which bears these subscriptions is 
included in the Acts of the Council, and for reasons which will appear 
later it is desirable to quote the names at length. It is evident, though 
the fact has not, I think, been observed, that the subscriptions were 
written in five columns. Such an arrangement, though not common, 
may be found in Anglo-Saxon charters which unquestionably derived 
their forms from Italian models. In the Roman letter the first, second, 
and fourth columns are headed by bishops of Roman sees; the third 
by the bishop of Milan and his suffragans; and the fifth is reserved for 
the bishop of Ravenna and his suffragans. The bishops are ordered 
regularly under provinces, and only in two instances (Crescens of 
Vivonia and Mauricius of Tibur) have names been inserted altogether 
out of place. But no provinces are named in the cases of the sees im- 
mediately dependent upon Rome, Milan, and Ravenna, and it is not 
easy to explain why the province of Tuscia is uniformly mentioned in 
column 4, though it is omitted after the names occupying the lower part of 
column 3. ‘The list is of remarkable interest as furnishing a Directory, 
not very far from complete, of the Italian bishoprics in 680, and as giving 
a large number of names otherwise unknown.’ 

1 V, Wilfr. 53- 

2 I print the list from Mansi xi 298-315. The subscriptions are given both in 
Greek and Latin. I have followed the Latin, occasionally emending, in square 


brackets, from the Greek. I omit the word episcopus and the formulae connected 
with it throughout, and I abbreviate in other ways. 
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(1) 


Agatho episcopus sanctae Dei 
catholicae atque apostolicae eccle- 
siae urbis Romae 

Andreas s. Ostiensis eccl. 

Agnellus s. eccl. Tarracinensis pro- 
vinciae Campaniae 

Agnellus s. Fundanae eccl. prov. 
Camp. 

Adeodatus s, Formianae' eccl, prov. 
Camp. 

Petrus s. Cumanae eccl. prov. Camp. 

Agnellus s. eccl. Misenatis prov. 
Camp. 

Gaudiosus s, Puteolanae eccl. prov. 
Camp. 

Stephanus s. Locrensis eccl. [prov. 
Calabriae 7} 

10 Agnellus s. Neapolitanae eccl. prov. 


ow 


Camp. 

Aurelifanjus s, Nolanae eccl. prov. 
Camp. 

Barbatus s. Beneventanae eccl. prov. 
Camp. 

Decorosus s. eccl, Capuanae prov. 
Camp. 

Iulianus s. Consentinae eccl. prov. 
Brutiorum 

15 loannes s. Hydruntinae eccl. prov. 

Brut.5 

Germanus s. Tarentinae eccl. prov. 
Calabriae 

Theophanes s, Thurinae eccl. prov. 
Calabriae 

Petrus s, Crotonensis eccl. prov. 
Brutiorum 

Paulus s, Scylletiensis eccl. prov. 
Brut. 

20 Georgius s, Taurianae eccl. prov. 

Calabr. 

Theodorus s. Tropeianae eccl. prov. 
Calabr. 

Abundantius Tempsanae eccl. prov. 
Brut. 

Hyacinthuss, Surrentinae eccl. prov. 
Camp. 

Placentius s, Veliternensis eccl. prov. 
Camp. 


1 i.e. Firmanae. 
* From Aesium (mod. Iesi). 


35 


° 


3 


35 


40 


45 


50 


? For Brutiorum, 


(11) 

Iuvenalis s, Albanensis eccl. 

Vitus s. eccl, Silvae candidae 

Paulus s. Nomentanae eccl. 

loannes s. eccl. Portuensis 

Stephanus s. Praenestinae eccl. 

Felix s. Spoletanae eccl. 

Honestus s. Esinatis* eccl. 

Felix s. Camerinae eccl., 

Florus s, Fulginatis eccl. 

Decentius s. Foroflaminiensis eccl. 

Ioannes s. Nursinae eccl. 

Felix s. eccl. Asculanensis 

Hadrianus s, Reatinae eccl. 

Florus s. Furconiensis eccl. 

Clarentius s. eccl. Balnensis 

Crescens® s, eccl. Vibonensis [prov. 
Calabr.] 

Theodosius s. eccl. Syracusanae prov. 
Sicil. 

Benedictus s, eccl. Messanensis prov. 
Sic. 

Ioannes s. eccl. Thermitanae prov. 
Sic. 

Ioannes s. eccl. Mylanae prov. Sic. 

Petrus s. eccl. Tauromenitanae prov. 
Sic. 

lulianus s. eccl. Catanensis prov. Sic. 

Georgius s. eccl. Trioclitanae prov. Sic. 

Georgius s. Agrigentinae eccl. prov. 
Sic. 

Adeodatus s eccl. Leucorum legatus 
venerabilis synodi per Galliarum 
provincias constitutae 

Wilfridus s. eccl. Eboracenae insulae 
Britanniae legatus venerabilis synodi 
per Britanniam constitutae 

Mauricius s. Tiburtinae eccl. 

Felix Arelatensis eccl. legatus venera- 
bilis synodi per Galliarum provincias 
constitutae 

Taurinus diaconus s. eccl. Telonensis 
legatus venerabilis synodi per 
Galliarum provincias constitutae 


3 For Calabriae. 


5 Kpéons, Lat. Orestes, but Crescis in Cotton MS. 


* Vadensis in Cotton MS. 
8 For Vicentianae. 


7 Probably a mistake for Soranae. 


® In this and the two following sees I take the names from the Greek : the Latin 





has Pad: , Pat 
but Pedena. 


, and Alii 


is. The first probably designates not Padua 


10 Greek Saddpews ; Lat, Salernitanae vel Sarnensis. 
1 y.1, Caesenatis; Greek Xavowdrns. The see is Sarsina. 
18 Greek Bixoafevrivns, that is, Ferraria. 























60 


65 


80 


(111) 


Mansuetus s, Me- 
diolanensis eccl. 
Ioannes s. eccl. 
Bergomatis 
Donatus s. 
Laudensis 
Anastasius s. eccl, 
Ticinensis 
Valentinus s. eccl. 
Aquensis 
Desiderius s. eccl. 
Cremonensis 
Gratianus s, eccl. 
Novariensis 
Desiderius s. eccl. 
Eporediensis 
Ioannes s._ eccl. 
Genuensis 
Deusdedit s. eccl. 
Brixianensis 
Audacis s. eccl. 
Dertonensis 
Benenatus s eccl. 
Astensis 
Benedictus s eccl. 
Valvensis ® 
Bonus s. eccl, Albi- 
ganensis 
Theodorus s. eccl. 
Vercellensis 


eccl. 


Rusticus s. eccl, 
Taurinatis 
Ioannes s. eccl. 


Vintimiliensis 
Severus s. eccl. 
Lunensis 
Eleutherius s. eccl, 
Lucensis 
Maurianus s, eccl. 
Pisanae 
Serenus s,. eccl, 
Populoniensis 
Reparatus s. eccl. 
Florentinae 
Valerianus s. eccl 
Rosellensis 
Cyprianus s. eccl. 
Aretinae 
Vitalianus s, eccl. 
Senensis 
Marcianus s. eccl. 
Volaterranae 
Mauricius s, eccl. 
Suanensis 
Agnellus s. eccl, 
Vulsiniensis 
Theodorus s. eccl. 
Clusinae 
Custoditus s. eccl. 
[Valentinocastri] 
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85 


go 


100 


105 


110 


5s Benenatus s. 


{Iv} 


Vitalianus s. eccl. Tusculanen- 
sis 
Mauricius s, eccl. Anagninae 
Saturninus s, eccl. Aletrinae 
Valerianus s, Rosanae? eccl. 
Gaudiosus s. eccl. Signinae 
Agatho s. eccl. Aquileiensis 
prov. Istriae 
Cyriacus s. 
Istriae 
Aurelianus s. eccl. Parentinae 
prov. Istriae 
Ursinus s. eccl. 
prov. Istriae 
Andreas s. eccl. Veientanae® 
prov. Istriae 
Gaudentius s. eccl. Tergestinae 
prov. Istriae 


eccl. Polensis 


Cenetensis 


eccl, 
giensis prov. Istriae 

Ursinianus s. eccl. Patavinae ® 
prov. Istriae 


Opiter- 


Paulus s. eccl. Altinensis 
prov. Istriae 
Paulus s. eccl. Ariminensis 


prov. Pentapolis 

Beatus s. eccl. 
prov. Pentapolis 

Dominicus s. Fanensis eccl, 
prov. Pentapolis 

Hadrianus s, eccl. Numanatis 
prov. Pentapolis 

Ioannes s. eccl. 
prov, Pentapolis 

Ioannes s, eccl. Anconitanae 
prov. Pentapolis 

Benenatus s. eccl. Perusinae 
prov. Tusciae 

Bonifacius s, eccl. Tudertinae 
prov. Tusciae 

Exhilaratus s. eccl. 
rensis prov. Tusciae 

Amator s. eccl. Bleranae prov, 
Tusciae 

Gratiosus s. eccl. 
prov. Tusciae 

Theodorus s. eccl. Nepesinae 
prov. Tusciae 

Ioannes s, eccl, Falaritanae 
prov. Tusciae 

Theodorus s. eccl. Amerianae 
prov. Tusciae 

Barbatianus s. eccl. Polymar- 
tiensis prov. Tusciae 

Deusdedit s. eccl. Narniensis 
prov. Tusciae 


Pisaurensis 


Auximatis 


Metua- 


Sutrinae 


120 Iustinus s. 
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Theodorus s, eccl. 
Ravennatis 


115 Stephanus s. eccl. 


Saranatis ! 
Barbatus s. eccl, 
Corneliensis 
Victor s. eccl. 
Bononiensis 
Florus_ s. -. eccl, 

Cesenatis 
Vitalis s. eccl; 
Faventinae 
eccl. 

Fidentinensis !? 
Vincentius s. eccl. 
Liviensis 
Placentius s. eccl 
Placentinae 
Mauricius s. eccl, 
Regiensis 
Petrus s. 
Mutinensis 


eccl. 


125 Gratiosus s. eccl, 


Parmensis 
Magnus s. eccl, 
Pupilensis 
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3. The Acts of a Roman synod held in October 679 were printed by 
Sir Henry Spelman in 1639* from a manuscript of which no trace now 
remains. It is not to be found among Joscelyn’s transcripts in the 
British Museum; nor is there any indication of it in Dr Macray’s 
Report for the Historical Manuscripts Commission on the Gurney 
collection at Keswick Hall, Norfolk,? which contains fourteen volumes 
of Spelman’s papers. We have, therefore, only Spelman’s printed text 
to go upon, and from this it is apparent that his original was a late and 
blundering copy. John Johnson, who translated the Laws and Canons 
of the Church of England in 1720, truly remarked, ‘ Never any synod, 
or consistory, met with a more ignorant transcriber of its acts, than 
he was who wrote the copy published by Sir H. Spelman.’* There 
are features in the document which raise the suspicion that it was 
produced, together with a number of admitted forgeries, in order to 
support Archbishop Lanfranc’s claim to the primacy of Canterbury. 
On the other hand, it includes an element which I cannot but believe 
to be genuine in its enumeration of the bishops who attended the 
synod. ‘The names of the Bishops,’ as Haddan and Stubbs pointed 
out,‘ ‘with the single exception of George of Catania, are consistent 
with the signatures attached to the letter’ which we have spoken 
of above. This one exception need not cause difficulty, for it can 
hardly be doubted * that the copyist has carelessly thrown two Sicilian 
bishops into one, and written Georgio Catanensi instead of Georgio 
Triocalitano, Iuliano Catanensi, who appear side by side in the Roman 
letter (nos. 46, 47). The question then arises, Can Spelman’s document 
have been forged with the help of the Roman letter? Twelve years 
ago, in the hope of obtaining an answer, I examined the Cottonian MS 
Claudius B. v fo. 30-31, which contains the Acts of the Sixth General 
Council. The manuscript is assigned to the tenth century, and is 
supposed to have come to England as a present from Otto the Great ; 
it was long preserved at the abbey of Bath. The order of the subscrip- 
tions agrees almost entirely with that given in Mansi’s edition of the 
Councils. Now it appeared to me incredible that a forger should have 
selected eighteen names® (I assume the one emendation suggested 


1 Concilia i 158-160. 
2 Twelfth Report, Appendix ix (1891) 116-164. 
5 p, 100, note d, in the edition by John Baron, 1850. The Latin text has been 


amended by a succession of editors, whose corrections have been silently accepted 
by Haddan and Stubbs. 


* Councils iii 135 note b. 

® This suggestion is due to Dr Levison. 

® It will be noticed that eleven of the eighteen held sees in the vicinity of Rome. 
One came from Calabria, five from Sicily, and one (who, Eddius tells us, c. 28, 
accompanied Wilfrid) from Toul, ‘ecclesia Leucorum’, Dr Levison thinks that the 
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above) out of this list and arranged them in the following order: nos. 40, 
2, 25, 51, 110, 42, 41, 112, 27, 28, 109, 26, 88, 48, 24, 46, 47, and 49. 
I inferred, therefore, that Spelman’s document in its opening paragraph 
was derived from an independent and genuine source. The acceptance 
of this paragraph may reasonably be held to include the protocol which 
gives the date in full. Unluckily the dates it records are mutually 
incompatible, and we have to adopt the least violent correction of them 
that we can find. If we accept the Imperial year as correct and emend 
the Indiction v11 into vi11, we obtain the date October 679, which is on all 
grounds the probable one. The Post-Consular date (x for x1) and the 
years of the Imperial colleagues (xxi for xx1) must be neglected. But 
when I had satisfied myself that Spelman’s document contained a genuine 
beginning, I found myself unable to reconcile this with the manifest 
fabrication which appears in the course of the text. 

The solution of the problem has since been satisfactorily accomplished 
by Dr Wilhelm Levison, of Bonn, in a paper on Die Akten der Romischen 
Synode von 679 which appeared in 1912.’ By an acute analysis of the 
text he showed that only the last part of the document, beginning with 
the eighth clause,? is an unmistakeable product of the factory from which 
Lanfranc’s evidence for the primacy of Canterbury issued. The earlier 
part may be most of it genuine—Dr Levison goes further on this side 
than I should myself be disposed to go—but, what is of chief importance 
for my present purpose, he appears to me to have proved that the initial 
protocol is in truth the opening of the genuine Acts of the synod from 
which Eddius excerpted the clauses which dealt with Wilfrid’s appeal. 
Eddius, as has been mentioned above, says that the synod which heard 
Wilfrid was attended by more than fifty bishops and priests and was 
held at the Lateran:* our document gives the same place, and the 
number as fifty-three.* The first speech of Pope Agatho begins both 
in Eddius and in Spelman’s text in the same terms, though the composer 
of the latter has interpolated some words in it from Bede and has 
altered the end of it. I suspect he has played more tricks with the 
document than Dr Levison will allow ; but I am persuaded that we have 
here the genuine framework of the instrument of which Eddius supplies 


order in Spelman’s document is that of the bishops’ seniority in consecration, and 
this is favoured by the prominent place taken in the proceedings by the bishop 
of Vivonia, whose name stands first in the enumeration. 

1 Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte xxxiii (Kanonistische 
Abteilung ii) 249-282. 

2 In Haddan and Stubbs, iii 133 middle. Dr Levison, contrary to the accepted 
usage, includes the protocol in his numbering of the clauses. 

8 Cap. 29. 

4 This is assuming the one emendation proposed above. 
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some of the contents, and that the two Councils distinguished by Haddan 
and Stubbs as the one “in the cause of the English Church [irrespective 
of Wilfrid, although after he had reached Rome]’,' and the other ‘to 
decide upon Wilfrid’s appeal’,? are really parts of a single council, 
though the former can only be accepted with a liberal use of the obelus. 
We can assign it to the definite date of October 679, and we have the 
list of bishops and priests who were actually present. 


REGINALD L. POOLE. 


AN UNRECORDED READING OF THE 
LEICESTER CODEX. 


In a recent visit to Leicester I availed myself of an opportunity to 
inspect the Leicester Codex (69). And among other passages I turned 
to Rev. ii 13. The reader will be helped if, for the present purpose, he 
consults this JouRNAL for April 1904, in which Dr M. R. James, in his 
valuable article on ‘The Scribe of the Leicester Codex’, furnishes a fac 
simile of the writing of Emmanuel of Constantinople, whom Dr James, 
in my humble opinion, rightly identifies with the scribe of 69. The 
recumbent efsi/on of the Leicester MS is characteristically represented 
by the Greek writing in Dr James’s facsimile. The ¢fsi/on is written 
lying on its back and is like our own cursive w. It may easily be dis- 
tinguished from a/pha, which is written like our cursive a. A/pha, so far 
as I examined 69, in practically every case, is completely formed. 

I was somewhat surprised to find that, while Tregelles and other col- 
lators had left notes in the margin about the second syllable of avruras, 
Rev. ii 13, no one had observed what, to my eyes, is the indisputable 
reading in the final syllable, namely efsi/on and not alpha. Mr Payne, 
ef the Town Clerk’s office, kindly allowed me to use the MS in his room. 
Distrusting my own unsupported eyesight, I was glad to find that he 
agreed with me as to the entire difference of the letter in question from 
any occurrence of a/pha in the context, and in the entire resemblance 
of the epsilon—as I will now call it—to the other occurrences of that 
letter. 

Persons who have used the MS have frequently been guilty of writing 
over the text and making notes either in the text or in the margin. 
And I think the second syllable of avruras has been tampered with. 
But there is absolutely no trace of interference with the third syllable. 


4 Vol. iii 131. 2 Vol. iii 136. 
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Hence we must take the MS as giving the reading avrures or avreures. 
In view of the undoubted reading of the final syllable, we may rule out 
the first alternative avrires. We have, therefore, in 69 a supporter of 
the reading avrewras, which W. H, in their ‘ Notes on Select Readings’ 
describe merely as a ‘curious itacism’. The resemblance of avreras 
to the proper name is a sufficient indication of the manner in which 
the other variants probably grew up. Any way avrevras (I assume the 
earlier form to have occurred in the earliest MSS) was read by the scribe 
of 69 as a verb, and here he followed the precedent of several Eastern 
Versions. 69 therefore gives us : kat ovx npvnow Tyv Turtw ev TaLs NEpats 
ais avrevres. What followed? A fifteenth-century MS of Revelation, 
2302 (Greg.), contains the important variant or: tas paprus rurtos KaToukel 
instead of os arexrav6y—oaravas (I quote from Greg. Zexthritik des 
NT. 1207). The same MS also, like 69, omits the xa: before ev ras 
neepars. Our results may now be summed up in the provisional 
reading : Kat OUVK YPVHTOW THY TLOTLVY €v TALS HpPEpats als avTEiTAaS [orov 
0 gatavas katoxer]. I bracket the last passage as doubtful, and omit 
© paprus pov o Turros pov as a gloss inserted to explain avruras when it 
was understood as a proper name. 

An important contribution to the history of the passage is furnished 
by a Sahidic MS of the twelfth century edited by Dr Budge.’ ‘The 
Coptic’, he says, -‘ does not mention Antipas and reads: “Thou hast 
kept hold upon my name, thou hast not denied my faith, and thou didst 
stand firm in the days in which my faithful martyr was put to death 
among you ; the place in which the throne of Satan is setup.”’ ‘Thou 
didst stand firm’ corresponds to avreras, so that we may add the 
Sahidic to the Bohairic as supporting the verb. And this brings us to 
the meaning of avreras. In popular use ‘contradiction’ passed over 
into the stronger meaning of ‘ opposition in act’. The Coptic version, 
therefore, is evidence not only for the reading avreas but for the 
meaning of the verb. 

Why did the scribe of the Leicester Codex write avremes rather 
than avrezas? Probably he himself would not have regarded the 
variation as needing explanation. According to Jannaris,* eas is the 
regular form in post-classical and Byzantine Greek, whereas ees is the 
regular form in post-Byzantine Greek, and Emmanuel would naturally 
use the latter. ures is found with the best of attestation in two places 
only in the gospels, Mark xii 32 and John iv 17. It seems probable 
that the form eres here is rather a relic of earlier grammatical usage, 
than a vernacular use contemporary with the scribes of & or D. 

Only after a minute examination of the evidence, may we allow 


1 Coptic Biblical Texts, \xv. 2 Vocabulary of Greek Testament, s.v. dvridoyia. 
3 Hist. Greek Grammar, p. 261. 
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literary considerations to come into play. In the first place, ‘Thou 
didst not deny and thou didst resist’ illustrates the combination of 
a statement of fact with the denial or its contradictory which is especially 
characteristic of the ‘ Johannine’ gospel and epistle.’ Not only so: the 
reading before us is anticipated in its style by a previous passage in the 
same chapter: ‘Thou hast patience and hast not grown weary.’ In 
admitting this affinity of style, we do not bind ourselves to identifying 
the author of the Revelation with the author of the ‘Johannine’ 
writings. 

Lastly, we can trace the historical conditions which gave rise to 
the corruption. The evidence of the versions shews that the verb 
avremas was currently read at least as late as the beginning of the third 
century. Before that time martyrdom was not a frequent occurrence in 
the Christian Church.? The persecutions which raged from about 
A. D, 250 onwards, and the consequent interest in those passages in the 
scriptures which bore upon martyrdom, may perhaps explain how the 
apparent name Antipas was seized upon and glossed. Fortunately we 
are still able to recover what, I venture to suggest, is the primitive text.® 


FRANK GRANGER. 


MACARIUS OF EGYPT: HIS EPISTLE AD F/L/JOS 
DEJ IN SYRIAC, 


Ir is unfortunate for the elucidation of the mysterious problems con- 
nected with the name of Macarius of Egypt that the only literary 
production, which competent scholars unanimously ascribe to him—+he 
Epistola Sancti Macarii ad filios Dei—is preserved only in a Latin 
translation.* It has long been my desire to discover the Greek original, 
in order to possess an indubitable criterion of style, by which other 
works professing to come from the same author might be tested. 
I have not succeeded in this search, but have found the letter in 
a Syriac version. The Syriac, like the Latin, is a translation from the 
Greek.’ It is, however, of value in so much as it enables us to correct 

1 Expositor, May 1916, p. 358. 

2 Origen, c. Celsum, iii, p. 116 (Spencer). 

8 It is worth consideration whether the reading of N* in Mt. xiii 54, avrimarpida 
for marpida, is to be explained by comparison with the passage which we have been 
studying. 

* Migne P. G. t. xxxiv coll. 405-410. 

5 See Add, Or, in Brit. Mus, 14,612 fol. 168 [Wright DCCLIII. 29] co Jasco 
Lioms lua 
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the faulty Latin in several places. The manuscript used’ is Add. Or. 
18,814 fol. 187 a, and contains in all twelve letters of this saint. 

i. The first difficulty in the Latin text occurs on col. 407 4 ‘sed et 
escarum varie delectationes’. It is grammatically unconnected. The 
Syriac, however, restores the grammar, hLoluod of lous od combso 
2JKNolss. The following passage also in the Latin, after ‘que emolliri 
faciunt cor’ and down to ‘cogitationibus suis’, is erroneous. Read 
according to the Syriac ‘ which make the heart weak, so that it cannot 
accomplish even the slightest fast. For these enemies set before his 
eyes the weakness of his body, the length of the time and the thought 
(How long...)’. It is an indication of the Latin translator’s unac- 
quaintance with the spirit of early Egyptian monachism that he sub- 
stitutes the psychological (cogitaciones) for the diabolical (la>.33). 

ii. Another grammatical anacoluthon occurs, col. 407, of Migne. 
The protasis ‘Si autem benignus Deus perspexerit ...’ is left hanging 
as it were in the air. The Syriac restores the missing apodosis, ‘then 
also God helps him and saves him’.® 

iii. Ib. Adversarios should be Adversarit. 

iv. Col. 407 d subiungentes. The nominative absolute is awkward. 
The reference is still to the enemies. Syriac qus.d .o.* 

v. Col. 408a. The Latin runs ‘ misericors Deus mittit illi virtutem 
suam.. . ut fortiorinimicis inveniatur .. . éimentibusque praestat virtutem’. 
The weakness and poverty of the clause underlined is obvious, especially 
when ‘ mittit illi virtutem ’ has just preceded. The Syriac, however, reads 
ee dee Joows fae]... barge rue od dpero Lisawero Jod/ 
Porm 209 Co Die Go edu? 2... voraass35. No doubt can 


be entertained that the Syriac is right in referring the fear not to the 
reverence of the faithful, but to the terror of the Powers of Evil. 

vi. Ib. ‘ contendite et accipietis virtutem’. Unfortunately the Syriac 
throws no light on this saying attributed to St Paul, but not to be found 
in his extant works. It reads *|Xsa» amo was eMech/. The 
divergence in translations may be explained by supposing that the 
Syriac translator had before him airjoacGe Kipiov cai divapw Anpacbe, 
while the Latin read dywvicacGe xai divayw An~erbe. Haplography 
would explain the omission of xv before xai. 

vii. Col. 408 ‘sine gubernaculo’. The illustration of the rudder-less 





1 See Wright Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts .. . pt. 2 DCCXCVIL. 6, 
2 ‘It is given to him to vanquish also the delight of foods.’ 
> od io od 5239 Jod/! Of KR EH. 

4 “While they inject.’ 

5 God the Merciful sends him sacred strength .. . that he may be stronger than 
his enemies . . . who are afraid of the power which dwelleth in him, 

© Entreat ye our Lord and receive thou power. 
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ship, which is driven this way and that, has doubtless often puzzled 
readers of Macarius in Latin. For a ship without a rudder is not driven 
‘huc illuc’ ; it drifts. Turning to the Syriac, we find in place of ‘sine 
gubernaculo’ the words *J*% <5 oS Mody. The Syrian has faithfully 
rendered the Greek wédes. Macarius’s illustration is that of a ship with- 
out sheets, which is driven with the wind for a time, then tacks now in 
one oblique direction and now in another, and then again is carried 
with the wind. Having no sail-ropes, it is at the mercy of the winds and 
may truly be said to be driven® odo Jad. 

viii. Col. 408 c ‘ Incipiet illi spiritus sanctus revelare occulta.’ * Add 
here with the Syriac ‘how it is meet to sing psalms’. The originality 
of this reference to psalm-singing as an inspired art is confirmed by the 
importance given to it by the early ascetics, as Palladius’s history and 
other Paradisi Patrum shew. 

We are thus a little nearer than before to the mind of this great and 
fascinating personage—Macarius of Egypt. 


G. L. Marriott. 


A NEW VULGATE MS OF ACTS. 


THE following collation is of the Acts as given in a Vulgate Codex in 
my possession. It is a good-sized folio volume, of parchment, written 
in double columns in a hand of ¢. 1300, 57 or 58 lines to column. It 
contains no notes to shew its provenance. Some one has written his 
name Richard Greby or Grete on the margin of 2 Corinthians ch. 10, 
in a seventeenth-century hand. Many scholia are added in the margin 
upon Genesis and Exodus. An index of names in a twelfth-century 
hand concludes the volume, which is well written with beautifully 
executed initials and marginal scrolls. The first leaf of almost every 
book has been cut out for the sake of the decorations, and many 
initials have been rudely removed with a knife. 

In Acts the text contains many ‘ Western additions’, and all verses 
are added which Wordsworth and White exclude from the text of 
Jerome, but which ordinary Vulgate texts contain. It is with Words- 
worth’s text that I collate it, and from his critical apparatus that I occa- 
sionally add references to MSS etc., in every case within brackets. This 
codex is remarkable for the enormous number of passages rewritten, 


1 ¢To which there are no feet.’ 2 ‘Hither and thither.’ 


> opsofsad bdo fua./ 
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often in a cramped later hand, over rasurae of what the first hand wrote, 
e.g. Luke vi 2-5; vii 38, 39; xx 46, 47; xxii 8-10; and these rasurae 
are everywhere too thorough for the original text to be deciphered. 


Collation of Acts. 
I 


vv. 1-13 as far as ascenderunt missing through mutilation 
v. 14 omnes erant] sup lit m sec 

19 omnibus tr post Jerusalem 

20 eorum| eéus (Iren Aug) 

25 ante /ocum add fer ut uid, del vult sec m 


II 

6 dinguam suam 

g ante Cappadociam add Judaeam sec vice 

12 tr dicentes ad invicem (demid) 

14 elevavit 

17 de spiritu meo sup lit man sec (? spiritum meum) 
18 ante ancillas om super (BC F KM R W gig) 
29 def. et sepultus est 
38 Petrus vero ait ad illos sup lit m sec (Ddp Iren) 
39 ante repromissio add haec (d gig p Lucif Aug) 
45 post substantias add eorum sup lit 


Ill 
g vidit eum omnis pop. amb. (C RT e gig Lucif) 
20 cum et om ut (ut cum ex conflat codd hieronymiani paene omn cum 
restituimus ex cod c dem antiquae versionis) 
22 post omnia add dixit 
26 se add m ant ex corr 
IV 
1 post sadducaei add templi sec vice, del vult m sec 
8 post seniores add Jsrae/ (@ d e gig h p*) 
14 pro cum eis habet coram eis 
15 secedere]| sedere pr m add ce sup vs m ant (F) 
20 tr audiuimus et uidimus 
22 erat hoc signum (hoc d e) 
26 ante Christum add Lhesum 
28 manus tue (GS U*) 
28 ante fieri add pm quod uult del, suspicor primum, sed quid vere 
scriptum sit nescio 
est locus in sup lit m re 


— 


3 








3 
5 
5 
8 


10 
Il 
14 
21 


36 
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Vv 

post pefrus add ad eum (W dem p) 

autem Ananias sup lit m rc 

magnus in omnes 

sic legitur: respondit ei Petrus: dic mihi autem, ubi autem post mihi 
del uult m re (autem post respondit om gig cum 15, 17, 73) 

ad eam dixit (e) 

Et confestin (CORT) 

universam ecclesiam (de Bentl) 

autem add supra lin m re (tr autem magis @) 

adveniens | audiens ubi udiens sup lit 8 vel g litterarum (BF KRSTV 
lux. contra graecum) 

timebant autem populum ubi ceteri ¢. enim p. 

Israel] in Jsrae/ (S) 

post dedit om deus 

iussit foras modicum apostolos sedere (modicum DOep; apostolos 
A' CDOT de gig hetc. ; secedere C DOT gig) 

ante enim hos dies (ADM Op) 

aliquem magnum (B'C DG’? @IT degig) 

virorum numerus 

quicunque credebant 

redactus est 


39 potestis (FOS U) 39 eos] eos sed sinite illos (cf. D syr) 


39 


13 
14 
16 
19 
21 


conserunt sic (D S*); supr vs add sex m re 


VI 
Timonem | 7himotheum (B F K S* v) 
in populum quod corr in populo m sec 
verba blasphema (SU etc) 


VII 


post sacerdotum add Stephano (C D@T W dog, gigh pt w) 

ord in gua vos nunc (de p Hieron Aug) 

quadringentis et septem (BF S) 

manifestum add ta sup lin m sec (W) 

cogitationem eius (SU d add eius) 

post Emmor repetit pretio argenti 

vivificarentur masculi (De gig cum Es*) 

Exposito autem illo in flumine sustulit eum in flumine Pharaonis filia 


sic (add in 7. DW de) 


24 patientem de genere suo (d gig par. lat. 11533) 


24 
25 


iniuriam patiebatur (W gig) 
existimabat autem intel, fr. suos quoniam (ubi suos M R® T c de p) 
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25 per manus (DGMW) 
27 proximo suo (gig et plur) 


29 
30 
31 


terram Madian (D dp) 
ord aff. illi angelus in des. m. Sina (W) 
ord facta est vox Domini ad eum (M W gig) 


34 gemitum eius (d et gr B D 26) 


35 
37 
39 
40 
42 
43 
45 


iudicem super nos (c d dem e gig p etc) 

post fratribus vestris lit duarum litt. ? scr in eum 
repulerunt eum (C D Ge T dem gig) 

huic sic (@1) 

Deus ab eis (D) 

vos propter hoc in Bab. (ubi pr. hoc W : in Bab. D) 
cum Iesu Nave in 


48 prophetam sic (M, ubi per prophetam W gig) 


49 
5° 
5r 


requisitionis quod corr m rc 
incircumcist (D) 
restitistis (gig etc) 


55 esset Stephanus plenus GMS UW 


Lon) 


VIII 


Apostolos qui remanserunt in TIerusalem (d g, gig ht Aug cum gr D 
Sah) 


2 Curaverunt] Sepeliverunt (D™s W) 
2 pl. magn. super illum sup lit m rec 


9 
II 


magus | magnus ex err (D V) 
magicis suis artibus (DO R Tepl) 


20 per pecuniam (W e* Cypr) 


21 
33 
34 
36 
37 
37 
37 
39 


2 
5 


tr pars tibi (W) 

iudicium eius] zud. illius 

alio aliguo sup lit m re 

quid] guis (c dem gig Bed etc) 

autem ei (e Bed) 

licet et respondens sup lit m rec 

dixit: credo Dei filium esse, ubi Christum add m sec 
andissent pr m add sce sup lin m rc (? cp Italian andare) 


IX 
ante Jerusalem om in 


Lesus Nazareus (e ; cp Nazarenus ® MS Ue dem) 


5-6 retinet verba durum... ad eum 


15 
16 


tr Dominus ad eum (cp) 
tr pati pro nom. meo 


20 ingressus Paulus in synagogas (BK U R) 
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21 perduceret illos (e) 


24 
25 
26 
26 
27 
29 
30 
32 
34 
40 
40 


41 


13 
17 
30 


32 
33 
36 
37 


interficerent ] comprehenderent 

muros quod in murum corr m rc 

temptabant quod corr in -dat m re 

iungere se: ubi se sup vs m pr 

enarrauit (e C (aen) I Bent!) 

tr eum occidere (gig Bentl) 

eduxerunt eum nocte Caesaream (+ nocte C D O gig) 

universos dum perveniret ad sic 

libi, qui continuo 

genua sua G?@T 

post surge add in nomine domini nostri Ihesu Christi (D O gig m p 
Cypr) 

ac uiduas (gig) 


loquebatur]} wocabatur sic 

ad eum dicens (B? w) 

missi fuerant (c) 

usque in hanc horam eram ieiunans et orans in domo, omittens eram 
hora nona (gig praestat eram ieiunans usque in h, d. et hora nona 
omittens ovans eram. B* D agens ieiuniam et orans 

post mare add is cum uenerit loguitur tibi (gig similia Dd Bed) 

sunt tibi a (c d gig t Bent!) 

uerbum suum (d gig) 

post incipiens om enim (Dc gig Hil) 


37 per baptismum pr m quod corr m sec 


42 
44 
44 
48 


19 
29 


ipse est constitutus a deo, omittens gui est (om est gui gig t Iren) 
adhuc illo loquente verba haec sic (+ illo D) 

super eos qui sic 

maneret ibi aliquot (GCOS u) 


XI 


post det add et honorificabunt dm (@ par. lat. 202, 11505*) 

ord vidi visionem in 

caeli in eo (p) 

ord de caelo secundo (® de c. secunda) 

om im ante nos: corr m sec (O) 

ad fin add ne daret illis spm sanctum credentibus in dominum Thm 
Christum (D ® O R* par. lat. 11533 d p et gr D) 

usqgue ad (D W) 

quisque (Rc gig p Aug) 
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XII 

4 tradensque 

6 ord esset eum (1D) R) 
13 audiendum] uidendum (B FK SU V W) 
16 Petrus uero (d gig) 
16 autem aperuissent sup lit m rc et add ostium (add ostium BK R UVc) 
17 enarrauit (d dem e p etc) 
17 fratribus eius (O) 
19 duci ad se (D) 
20 persuadentes Blasto (p) 
21 veste regia sedit pro sup lit m rc 


XIII 

6 perambulassent ubi per sup lit m re 
11 cecidit super eum (de gig Lucif) 
31 gui sup lit 
31 post wisus est add terra vel tertia 
31 fer add supra vs m pr 
31 nunc testes sunt testes eius sic 
34 vobis sancta David vobis sic 
36 post corruptionem add notum igitur sit vobis viri fratres 
37 guem vero de sup lit m re 
37 Om a mortuis 
38 post vodis add thesum 
42 sibi] eis (gig) 
46 repulistis (A M R' gig pw) 
46 convertimus pr m quod corr m sec (Tert Cypr Aug) 


XIV 
1 ord multit. copiosa (P R* e gig w) 
2 ad fin add dominus autem dedit cito pacem (@ dem gig p) 
4 multitudo illius ciuit. (G°) 
5 principibus sacerdotum suis sic 
6 ad fin add e¢ commota est omnis multitudo in doctrina eorum, Paulus 
autem et Barnabas commorabantur listris (®@ S dew Bed) 
g tr voce magna (gig) et add “i dico in nomine domini I. Ch.(C de 
Bed cum gr C D E) 
11 ipse est dux sic 
13 post whi + uolebat sacrificare repetens ex pr vs 
14 hominibus (d) 
14 “erram mare omittens ef 
18 post /apid. om gue (O dem) 
VOL. XX. E 
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19 ord discipulis eum sic 

19 in civitatem 

21 introtre nos oportet regnum (introire Ode gig: om in W) 

23 ante Pamphyliam om in (dem gig etc) 

24-25 descenderunt usque et inde n sup lit m rc (N.B. post Adyov add 
codd gr aliquot rod Kupiov, E rod @eot, item post Affaliam add 
evangelizantes eos d gr D 137) 


XV 
1 Cum iudea sic: corr in de sup vs m ant 
1 salvari] sa/vi feri (cd dem gig etc) 
2 ergo| autem (OR gig p) 
2 post #l/os add dicebat autem paulus manere eos ita ut crediderunt 
(@ par. lat. 202 d gig cum gr D) 
3 omnibus] cunctis (G: om gig) 
7 inquisitio magna: corr in conguis. m vet 
14 wisitante ut uid 
18 est domino est opus sic 
19 ad eos deum ubi eos del uult pr m 
24 manusauimus ubi us del pr m 
29 post fornicatione add et ea quae uobis fieri non uultis alium ne feceritis 
(D @d pw? Iren) 
31 gavisi sunt gaudio magno (G) 
32 confirmauerunt eos gig 
34 add Uisum est autem Silae remanere ibi. Solus autem ludas abiit, 
omittens éeri/salem 
39 nauigauit (D c gig) 
XVI 
2 bonum testimonium 
6 uetiti (I M U* dem) 
12 prima pars Macedoniae ciuitatis (pars W dem p*: ciuitatis M¢ p* 
par. lat. 2) 
12 conserentes uerbum domini (1D) O) 
14 ord a P. diced. (@ gig) 
15 esset ipsa (I M e dem) 
16 Phytonem (B@S¢ d) 
17 ord sunt excelsi (om sunt gig) 
36 post wf add nos (W) 
36 cum pace (W lux) 
37 nos eticite sic 




















II 
12 
14 
18 
21 
22 
26 
28 
29 
29 


Ny 


10 
21 


24 


wo om N 


II 
13 
14 
20 
2I 
24 
25 
25 
26 
27 
38 
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XVII 


qui| sunt gui supra vs m pr (CD @) 
orbem (cum Wordsw) 
haberent] + guemadmodum paulus adnunciaret (gig ; cf D et gr 137) 
et multitudo gentilium mulierum honestarum sic 
usgue mare omittens ad (D gr) 
alii uero dicebant (C RT Ve We dem gig) 
advenae omnes hospites ubi del uult omnes m rc 
superstitiosos (B F® KM U Vd dem e gig p’) 
post eorum add dedit hominibus (D* R? par. lat. 202, 177) 
et creatura et genus (D par. lat. 11533 W) 
ante sculpturae add aut 
cogitationibus (D) 
XVIII 


post ad eos add Paulus et salutauit eos (D par. lat. 93, 11505, 16722, 
E 53 gig) 

vestimenta sua Paulus 

visionem] visum (d gig etc) 

tr multus mihi (G) 

post dicens add oportet me solempnem diem aduenientem facere iero- 
solimis et (D @M W d dem gig) 

genere | zatione (cum Wordsworth) 


XIX 


dixitgue usque ad credentes sup lit m pr 

Iesu] add Christ: (®@ W d gig 133) 

in synagogam (Led gig) 

sub fin add ad ora quinta usque in horam decimam (D G°@d gig 
gr 137) 

non modicas deus fac. (c gig dem ® et plurimi) 

adiuramus (D et gr HL P) 

pro guidam legit cuiusdam (dem) 

tr verbum dei fortiter crescebat (d et gr D) 

transire a Macedonia et Achaia et ire(C MRT c: transire D de gig) 

enim | autem (D gig p) 

quos conuocans | gué cum uocasset 

huiusmodi | eiusmodi 

sed et poene (F dem gig) 

periclitabat sic 

se inuicem (W d) 
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XX 


Sosipater (ID) G°M RS U W dem gig Bed) 

cum eis] + e¢ confirmabat animas eorum (M R* W dem gig) 

lampades sup lit (lanterne e gig quod puto scriptum fuisse) 
9 sublatus oblatus est sic (BK V W cor vat* p*: odlatus R*) 

14 conuenissemus in Asson (D®@Oc) 

18 post ewm om ef (S*) 

19 humilitate et mansuetudine et (cor vat* sed corr) 

20 subtraxerim uobis (de gig etc) 

23 mee manent in terosolymis 

24 Domino Iesu Christo (@) 

25 meam uos sup lit m rec 

26 omnium| + vestrum (U cum gr E min) 

38 dixerat eis (G°) 


on > 


XXI 


post pataram add deinde in hyrant (+ myram gig par. lat. 7 @ etc) 
nauigabamus (C D G* @ p) 

tr septem diebus 

expletis autem (expletis c dem gig etc) 

nos ergo (cor vat) 

10 de iudea (SU) 

16 post autem add guidam (D gig) 

16 ante adducentes add et dicentes quod: del uwult 
16 add secum (C M R* T vg) 

16 Jasonem (dem D U gig p etc) 

20 crediderunt in dominum (D) 

21 discensionem (B RT c dem cor vat*) 

24 His cum sumptis sic 

26 introiuit (d) 

28 ubigue docet (D cd dem gig) 

31 autem illis eum sic 

37 gui dixit ei 

39 non ignorate sic 


nuk wW 


XXII 


sub fin add durum est tibi contra stimulum calcitrare (D cor vat* 
dem e gig et Bed) 

14 post audires repetit woluntatem eius: del uult m ant 

20 éeffunderetur (de gig) 

24 tribunus iussit tribunus sic 

28 post ¢ribunus add guam facile te ciuem romanum dicis (D par. lat. 

17250 Bed) 
28 ego autem multa 


~ 
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XXIII 
ord me iubes 
ord esset pars 
utraque | w¢rumque (c dem p etc) 
ord de illo sint 


23 parate mihi ducentos unos milites sic (add mihi 1: unde traxerit 


24 
24 
25 
25 
30 
3° 
34 


ow 


19 
19 
24 
26 
2 


~ 


NOAM h W 


=) 


13 
16 
17 
18 
22 
22 
22 


23 


unos nescio. An idioma sit ibericum ?) 
iumentum (c) 
eum saluum facient perducerent (+ eum BF K RS ¢ gig) 
retinet uersum (D gig p gr 137) 
calumniam haberet quasi nummos accepisset (gig p) 
ord denuntians eum ad te 
pro apud te monstrat ¢d7 
Cecjlia esset sic 


XXIV 


semper hoc (ut uid) utigue (utique BK) 

suscepimus (gig p etc) 

ad fin add et apprehenderunt me clamantes et dicentes tolle inimicum 
nostrum (D® cor vat* c dem p’) 

oportebat modo (C T cor vat*) 

esse ut accusarent siquid (accusarent BF GRST UV) 

in dominum Christum 

ord daretur ei a Paulo 

praestare| fr’are sic: simile xxv’. An praestare an (cum gig) patrare 
nescio 

XXV 

ord eum perduci 

seruari quidem (C MT gig Lucif) 

si guid est (IS* p) 

demoratus est autem (R) 

et descendit (M T) 

obiicientes ek (IS U p) 

ord praestare (an patrare vid supra) gratiam 

Beronice (C G¢ T dem gig) 

crimina quae ei obiciuntur (D cor vat*) 

iussit (F I Re) 

om ego (gig) 

ad Festum dixit (+ dixit G¢® M dem e) 

post audire + respondens Festus (cp et Festus ait @) 

audies | audire sic: cor m sec 

Beronice 
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24 Agripa 

24 petens et clamans non 

26 tr agrippa rex (om agrippa gig) 
XXVI 


7 deser cum dantes uientes sic: corr m ant 
7-8 rex m rc sup lit 6 fere litt, ubi scriptum erat agrifpa seu agripa 
(om vex gig) 
13 Om eos 
13 ord simul mecum (F 1U W p) 
17 populis (c p* etc) 
17 et degentibus (F S* U gig) 
22 om sunt 
XXVII 
et tradiderunt (Bed Bentl zapedidovv gr plur) 
incipientes (c dem gig etc) 
egressi sumus, ubi sustulimus clem 
devenimus ubi de sup vs m pr 
sustulissemus nos Sic 
subnauigamus pr m: add ui sup vs m sec 
ante uenimus + quindecim diebus (D k gr 137) 
7 Cretae secundum Salomonem 
12 hiemare apud portum (p*) 
17 et timentes (Bed ap Sabat) 
17 Syrtes (Bed ap Sabat) 
17 vase| uelo (1) 
21 tollere| egredi (A D @* M R dem) 
25 post deo add meo extra vs m pr (c dem etc) 
29 om autem 
43 mittere se in mare primos (SU p? ABK RV c dem) 


XXVIII 


ut &Ww NN 


1 Mitilene insula uocatur 
16 sibimet ipsis foris extra castra cum (demid gig p gr 137) 
17 aduersus legem faciens (W p) 
24 guae ab eo dicebantur (GW) 
28 ipsi aud. et om et 
29 exierunt | egressi sunt (W) 
29 om aé eo (fere omn codd) 
30 conductu (ADM U W) 
30 post ad eum + iudeos atque grecos(CRTW cum gr 137: ef disputabat 
cum tudeis et grecis gig p par. lat.’ 202, 343) 


F. C. CoNYBEARE. 
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THE LATIN SOURCES OF THE COMMENTARY OF 
PELAGIUS ON THE EPISTLE OF ST PAUL TO 


THE ROMANS. 
PART II 


THE COMMENTARY OF PELAGIUS ON ‘ ROMANS’ COMPARED WITH 
AvuGUSTINE, Expositio Quarundam Propositionum ex Epistula ad 
Romanos anv Epistulae ad Romanos Inchoata Expositio. 


It may seem at first somewhat strange to suggest that in writing his 
commentary on ‘ Romans’ Pelagius should have borrowed from one so 
diametrically opposed to him as Augustine. It is not, however, so 
surprising after all. At the time that Pelagius was writing, Augustine 
was already a man of note, and it was but natural that a calm and 
unprejudiced, enquirer like Pelagius should take from him as from others 
whatever he’ thought suitable for his purpose. Two features of the 
works of Augustine under review must have specially appealed to him. 
These were Augustine’s view of Foreknowledge, which was exactly that 
of Ambrosiaster and not essentially different from that of Origen-Rufinus, 
and, in the second place, the frequent allusions he makes to the freedom 
of the will. It is doubtless true that Augustine afterwards retracted or 
modified most of the views which specially commended themselves to 
Pelagius, but this, of course, took place after the publication of his 
commentary. It was not till Pelagius announced his special point of 
view that Augustine was moved to develop the teaching which proved 
so antagonistic to Pelagius and Pelagianism. 

The text of Augustine used in the following notes is the Migne 
reprint (Patrologia Latina tom. xxxv col. 2063-2106) of the Benedictine 
edition, which is the best of the existing editions. 

1. Rom. iu. The comment of Augustine (/ropositio ii) is as 
follows: Quod autem dicit, ‘Ut gratiam vobis spiritalem impertiar’ : 
dilectionem scilicet Dei et proximi, ut per caritatem Christi gentibus in 
evangelium vocatis minime inviderent. 

Pelagius in three places makes it plain that Paul was anxious to 
promote brotherly love among all the believers. Commenting on v. 7— 
‘omnibus qui sunt Romae in caritate dei ’—he says—P 671. 36 ff—Hoc 
est, omnibus credentibus, quos aequaliter diligit deus sine acceptione 
personae Iudaet vel Greci. 

Again, on the same verse, he says—P 671. 47 ff—Commonet etiam 
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pacificos esse debere, unam eandemque gratiam consecutos, Lastly, on v. 8 
—‘ pro omnibus vobis’—he writes—P 671. 55—xon pro Ludaeis solis. 

2. Rom, i 18. In his comment on this verse—Profos. ili— 
Augustine makes it clear that Paul is not finding fault with the Gentiles 
for not knowing God: what he blames is their impiefas. This is made 
equally plain in Pelagius’s comments upon this and following verses. It 
is worth noting that Augustine here quotes from Sap. xiii 9, while in his 
comment on the last part of v. 19 Pelagius—675. 1 f—quotes from 
Sap. xiii 5. 

*38. Rom. i 24. It is interesting to compare the definition of 
‘tradidit’ in v. 24 given by Augustine in Profos. v with what Pelagius 
says. Augustine writes, Quod autem dicit, ‘Tradidit’, intel/igitur, 
dimisit and ‘in desideria cordis eorum’. So Pelagius, quoting from Ps. 
Ixxxi 12, says—P 675. 44f—sicut in psalmo dicit: ‘Et dimisi eos 
secundum desideria cordis eorum’. 

So also on v. 26 he says—P 676. 11 f—in his flagitiis sunt dimissi. 
Compare on v. 24 Ambrosiaster 62. 15 f Zradere est permittere. 

4. Rom. ii 5. Augustine, Propfos. ix, defines ‘ira’ as vindicta. 
This definition he repeats in Propos. xxiii on Rom. iv 15, So Pelagius 
—678. 49—also uses the word vindicta in his comment: unde non 
agnita pietas maius iudicium parat, ut vindictam sentiat, qui misericordiam 
sentire contempsit. ‘This comment of Pelagius appears to owe something 
to Ambrosiaster 68. 20-26, where the following occurs : ideo ipsis est ira, 
guia sentiunt poenam and ‘in die revelationis iusti iudicii Dei’. 
Augustine, too, appears to owe something to Ambstr. Compare his 
remark cum Deus utique, sicuti nos, perturbationibus non subiaceat etc. 
with Ambstr. 69. 20 nam Dei natura ab his passionibus immunis est. 

The phrase notandum quia used by Augustine is a favourite expression 
of Pelagius and is used more than once by the interpolator, e. g. P 706. 
50; 708. 22, 

*5. Rom. iii 20. Augustine’s admirable comment on this verse— 
Propos. xiii-xviii—contains much that may be paralleled in Pelagius. 
At the outset, he tells us that Paul’s words sod/icite satis legenda sunt, ut 
neque lex ab Apostolo improbata videatur, neque homini arbitrium liberum 
sit ablatum. 

Both these points are emphasized by Pelagius. On Rom. iii 1 he 
says—P 683. 2f—vreddita ratione quod lex contempta non prosit etc. ; 
and on Rom. vii 12 he writes—P 703. 1 ff—contra impugnatores legis et 
contra eos qui iustitiam a bonitate secernunt, lex et bona et sancta dicitur 
..+ More important is Augustine’s reference to man’s /iberum arbi- 
trium. The expression occurs three times in this particular comment, 
twice in Propos. xliv on Rom. vii 19, 20, three times in Profos. lx on 
Rom. ix 11-13, and twice in Profos. |xi on Rom. ix 15-21. No student 
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of Pelagius requires to be told how emphatic he is in insisting upon the 
freedom of the will. It is true, of course, that he goes further than 
Augustine and asserts that we can avoid sinning, if so we will. On 
Rom. viii 3 he says—P 706, 31 ff—that God condemned sin in the 
flesh ut ostenderet voluntatem esse in crimine, non naturam, quae talis 
a deo facta est, ut possit non peccare, si velit. Again, on Rom. vi 13, he 
writes—P 698. 48 ff—Simul notandum quod homo membra sua cut velit 
parti exhibeat per arbitrii libertatem. 

Augustine’s position is stated in the comment on Rom. iii 20, where 
he says, Ante gratiam non est liberum arbitrium ut non peccemus, sed 
tantum ut peccare nolimus. Gratia vero efficit ut non tantum velimus 
recte facere, sed etiam possimus, non viribus nostris, sed Liberatoris auxilio 
etc. Pelagius sometimes expresses a view more in keeping with that of 
Augustine just quoted. For instance, on Rom. ix 16, in an alternative 
comment he writes—P 716. 57 f—J/a non volentis neque currentis tantum 
sed et domini adiuvantis. Also on Rom. vii 18 he says—P 704. 25 ff— 
Est voluntas, sed non est effectus, quia carnalis consuetudo voluntati resistit. 
He is careful, however, to point out that this sinful principle dwells in 
a man guast hospes—P 704. 18—and that Paul has been speaking, not 
in his own person, but in persona eius hominis qui legem accepit, id est, 
gui primum det mandata cognoscit, cum consuetudinem habeat delinquendi 
—P 701. 52 ff. Compare Pelag. 705. 23f; 703. 47f. 

Pelagius, as might be expected, touches Augustine in his comment 
on the limitations of the Law. He says—P 685. 55 f—Von remissio, 
nec peccatum, sed cognitio. Augustine writes, non enim ablatio peccati est. 

6. Rom. iv 4. Compare Augustine, Propos. xxi, Nam si debitam 
mercedem vellet reddere, poenam redderet debitam peccatoribus, and 
Pelagius, on Rom. iv 5—P 688. 42 ff—Convertentem impium per solam 
jidem iustificat deus, non per opera bona quae non habuit: alioquin per 
impielatis opera fuerat puniendus. 

7. Rom. iv 15. Note that Augustine again defines ‘ ira’ as vindicta, 
Propos. xxiii. Ambrosiaster in his comment on Rom. iv 15 again 
defines ‘ ira’ as poena: vid. Ambstr. 89. 35 f. 

Pelagius does not seem to have made any use of Augustine, Profos. 
XXIV—XXViii. 

*8,. Rom. v 14. In Augustine, Profos. xxix, is found the following : 
‘Forma’ autem ‘futuri’ dictus est Adam, sed a contrario, ut, quomodo per 
illum mors, sic per Dominum nostrum vita. 

Pelagius—695. 2 f—-writes: Sive: Ut qguidam dicunt: ‘forma’ a con- 
trario: hoc est, sicut ille peccati caput, ita et iste iustitiae. There seems 
little doubt, then, that Augustine is one of the Quidam here referred to 
by Pelagius, and that Pelagius, therefore, was familiar with the treatise 
where this opinion occurs. 
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9. Rom. v 20. Pelagius’s comment on this verse—P 696. 26-31— 
is undoubtedly in harmony with Augustine, Propfos. xxx, but it also 
shews traces of indebtedness to Ambrosiaster 103. 27-30. There is, in 
fact, a close resemblance between the remarks of all three writers. 

Pelagius appears not to have made any use of Augustine’s comments 
on vv. 1, 2, 6, 14 Of ch. vi, Propos. xxxi-xxxv. 

10. Rom. vii 2. Pelagius has certainly not adopted ix /ofo the 
explanation of Paul’s simile given by Augustine in Profos. xxxvi. 
There are, however, points of resemblance. Pelagius shews by his 
comments that he realized quite well what Augustine states explicitly, 
viz. that the simile does not correspond in every particular with that 
which it is intended to illustrate. The following quotations will illus- 
trate the differences and the resemblances between the commentators. 
Pelagius says—P 700. 39 f—/er comparationem, legis mandatum ‘ virum’ 
appellat et plebem vel animam ‘mulierem’. Augustine, on the other 
hand, has a threefold distinction : cum ergo et ibi tria sint, anima tam- 
quam mulier, passiones peccatorum tamquam vir, et Lex tamquam lex 
virt, non ibi tamen peccatis mortuis, tamquam viro mortuo, liberari 
animam dicit. One wonders if Augustine was quite satisfied with 
his own interpretation of Paul, as, in spite of what he has just said, he 
writes a little further on: Morietur autem et peccatum, etc. 

*l1. Rom. viig,10. Pelagius has not made use of Augustine’s 
comment on Rom. vii 8, 13—/ropos. xxxvii—in his notes on these 
verses, although Augustine’s concluding sentence— Bona est enim Lex ; 
sed sine gratia ostendit tantummodo peccata, non tollit—may be paralleled 
by other comments in Pelagius, e.g. on Rom. iii 20 and v 20. See 
notes 5 and 9g supra. 

Augustine’s next comment, however, Profos. xxxviii, on Rom. vii 9, 
10 contains a passage—ego autem mortuum me esse cognovi—to which 
there is almost a verbal parallel in Pelagius 702. 36f—w«t omnis, qui 
illud fecerit, mortuum se esse cognoscat. 

12. Rom. vii 19, 20; 23-25. In his comment on vz. 19, 20 
Augustine—Propos. xliv—twice refers to man’s Uiberum arbitrium. 
Commenting on vv. 23-25—Propos. xlv-xlvi—he refers to the conflict 
between the /ex mentis and the carnalis consuetudo, and also points out 
that Paul is here describing the man gui nondum est sub gratia. Pela- 
gius, of course, agrees with him in stating that Paul is not speaking in 
his own person (see the references in note 5); like Augustine he up- 
holds man’s Aberum arbitrium, and he is constantly referring to the 
habit of sin as carnadis consuetudo, consuetudo peccati ( peccatorum, delic- 
torum). The difference, however, between the commentators is, that 
while Pelagius says that the habit of sin can be overcome by an exercise 
of the will, Augustine declares that this cannot be done without Grace. 
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Pelagius appears not to have made any use of Augustine Profos. 
xlvii-lii. 

*13. Rom. viii 19-23. Augustine—Pvofos. liii—understands 
‘creatura’ to mean man. Pelagius inclines to the view that the term 
applies to the angels, but to this Augustine objects. The interpolator— 


Pelag. 709. 31 et sgqg.—objects to the view of Quidam who say that the irrationalis vel 
insensibilis creatura is meant, which Augustine says is an error of the Manichaeans. 


This comment of Augustine is interesting as giving us the first hint of 
what he understands by Foreknowledge. He says: sed samen in ets qui 
credituri evant videbat Apostolus quod dicit, guia ‘creatura liberabitur 
a servitute interitus’... 

Compare Propos. lv on Rom. viii 28-30 nec praedestinavit aliquem, 
nist quem praescivit crediturum et secuturum vocationem suam ; 

Propos. \x on Rom. ix 11-13 ut guem sibi crediturum esse praescivit, 
ipsum elegerit etc. ; 

Propos. \xii on Rom, ix 15-21: guomodo Deus praescius eligat credi- 
turos, et damnet incredulos. 

With this last passage compare the comment of Pelagius on Rom. 
ix 10, where he says—P 715. 24 ff—Jta ergo et nunc quos praesciit de 
gentibus credituros elegit et ex Istrahel reiecit incredulos. 

This is, of course, the view of Foreknowledge held by Ambrosiaster— 
see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 1og—but it is particularly prominent in 
Pelagius, e.g. P 711. 31, 36, 48; 712.153 715. 253 722. 35. 

*14. Rom. viii 26, 27. Augustine begins his comment on these 
verses—Propos. liv—as follows: manifestum est eum de Sp1RITU SANCTO 
dicere. Compare Pelagius 710. 47 ff Znfirma est enim nostra possi- 
bilitas, nist sANCTI SP1IRITUS inluminatione adiuvetur. 

Commenting on ‘quid oremus, sicut oportet, nescimus’, Augustine 
writes: e¢ in hac ipsa vita multa possunt nobis prospera videri quae 
adversa sunt, et adversa quae prospera. Then he continues at some 
length with illustrations. So Pelagius says—P 710. 51 f—/reguenter 
obsunt, quae prodesse arbitramur, etc. 

Lastly, compare the two following passages :— 





Augustine 2076. 37-40: 
Gemere dicit Spiritum, quod 
nos gemere faciat caritate, conci- 
tans desiderium futurae vitae: 
sicut dicit, Zemptat vos Dominus 
Deus vester, ut sciat si diligitis eum, 
id est, ut scire vos faciat. 


Pelagius 711. 11-14: 
Postulat autem, quia postulare 
nos facit gemitibus, qui enarrari 
non possunt, sicut temptare nos 
dicitur deus, ut sciat, hoc est, ut 
scire nos faciat, quales simus. 


From these parallels it is more than probable that Pelagius both 
knew and used the comment of Augustine. 


15. Rom. viii 29. 


Discussing why Christ is here called ‘ primo- 
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genitus’ and not unigenitus, Augustine says—Propos. lvi—Unde et alio 
Joco* * primogenitum’ eum ‘a mortuis’ dicit. 

With this compare Pelagius 711. 41 Primogenitus ex mortuis in 
gloria, and Ambrosiaster 134. 19f £s¢ e¢ ‘primogenitus ex mortuis’. 
Ambrosiaster, however, mentions four respects in which Christ is ‘ primo- 
genitus’. That which we have quoted comes third. 

*16. Rom. viii 38. The comment of Augustine—/ropos. lviii— 
contains the following : emo ergo separat, nec qui minatur mortem. . . 
neque qui pollicetur vitam. Compare Pelagius 713. 2ff Pro certo con- 
fido quia nec si mihi quis mortem minetur, nec si vitam promittat... 

One might be pardoned for supposing that here there is a clear case 
of borrowing by Pelagius from Augustine, even though the close resem- 
blance between the comments ends at this point. Pelagius’s comment, 
however, is almost certainly a summary of the longer exposition of 
Ambrosiaster 136. 39 to 137. 17 (see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 112), and 
there is, therefore, a strong probability that both Augustine and 
Pelagius borrowed from the same source. 

17. Rom, ix 11-13. There is some similarity of thought between 
Augustine, Propos. lix, and Pelagius 714. 11-16 on Rom. ix 5, but no 
apparent borrowing on the part of Pelagius. 

Augustine, Propos. ix on Rom. ix 11-13, has already been referred to in 
note 13. This admirable comment, with its definition of Foreknowledge 
and its references to man’s /iberum arbitrium, has doubtless influenced 
Pelagius (whose notes also touch Ambrosiaster and Origen-Rufinus). 
Both Augustine and Pelagius point out that God does not choose a man’s 
works; God chooses the man who He knows will believe in Him. 

The next comment of Augustine—/rofos. lxi on Rom. ix 11-15— 
continues in the same spirit, and contains a remark—Vostrum enim est 
credere et velle—which is decidedly Pelagian in tone. 

*18. Rom, ix 15-21. Augustine has a long comment—/7Yopos. Ixii 
—on these verses. There are two allusions to /iberum arbitrium ; 
there is a passage—guomodo Deus praescius eligat credituros et damnet 
incredulos—which, as was pointed out in note 13, may be paralleled 
from Pelag. 715. 25f; and the clause in the opening sentence—zon 
sufficere dicit velle nostrum, nisi ADiuver Deus—may have influenced 
Pelagius to write the alternative comment (referred to in note 5)—J/a 
non volentis neque currentis tantum, sed et domini ADIUVANTIS, P 716. 57 f 
—where he makes what is, for him, a considerable admission. 

This comment, then, like the two last, may be supposed to have had 
some influence upon Pelagius. 

19. Rom. ix 22. In /rofos. \xii Augustine was insisting that 
Pharaoh because of his infidelitas and impietas fully deserved all he got. 


1 j,e. Col. i 18, 
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This he repeats in his comment on v. 22—Propos. \xiii—adding that 
God stayed His hand until the time was ripe for Pharaoh’s punishment, 
ad correctionem eorum quos ab errore instituerat liberare etc. This may 
have been in Pelagius’s mind when he wrote the first of his alternative 
comments—P 717. 3-14. It must be pointed out, however, that 
Ambrosiaster gives a similar interpretation of this verse, and that there 
is an undeniable point of contact between one part of his comment and 
Pelag. 717. 10-12. (See Ambstr.-Pelag. note 118.) 

Pelagius does not seem to have made any use of Augustine, Profos. 
Ixiv on Rom. ix 24, 25, or Propfos. xv on Rom. ix 27. Augustine’s 
comments on ch. x—/vopos. \xvi-lxviii—do not appear to have been 
used by Pelagius, and the same applies to Propfos. \xix and lxx on 
Rom. xi 1 and 11. 

Augustine’s comment on Rom. xii 20—/ropos. |xxi—is certainly not 
the basis of the interpretation given by Pelagius, 731. 48-54, or of that 
given by the interpolator, P 731. 54-59. 

20. Rom. xiii1. Pelagius’s comment on this verse—732. 10-16— 
is exactly in the spirit of Augustine, Propos. \xxii. ‘The latter says: 
rectissime iam monet (sc. Paulus), ne quis ex eo quod a Domino suo in 
libertatem vocatus est, factusque est Christianus, extoliatur in superbiam etc. 

So Pelagius writes: Haee causa adversus illos prolata est, gui se puta- 
bant ita debere libertate Christiana uti etc. Quocumque ergo modo eos 
humiliare desiderat, ne forte propter superbiam ...contumeliam patiantur. 

There is nothing, however, in Pelagius’s comment of Augustine’s 
strong assertion of spiritual independence—2083. 51 ff. 

Augustine, Propos. \xxiii-Ixxvii, on Rom. xiii 3, 4; 5; 8, 10; 113; 14 
cannot be said to have influenced the comments of Pelagius on these verses. 

*21. Rom. xiv 1-3. The interpolator touches Pelagius, Ambrosiaster, and 
Origen-Rufinus in his comments on the first four verses of this chapter, and there 
appears to be something in common between him and Augustine as well. 

Compare Augustine Propos. xxviii Omnis enim tunc immolaticia caro 1N MACELLO 
VENDEBATUR,! and P 735. 7 ff Item: Hic ‘infirmos fide’ hos dicit, qui carnes quae 
IN MACELLO func lemporis VENDEBANTUR, idololatrias esse credebant, et propter hoc sic 
putantes, ne POLLUERENTUR, Oleribus vescebantur. Augustine, also, says that Paul 


is urging the ‘weak in the faith’ ne tamquam poLtui iudicarent those who do 
not abstain from meat. 


Presumably, then, the interpolator was a well-read man, acquainted as he seems 
to have been with Ambrosiaster, Augustine, and Origen-Rufinus. 


22. Rom. xiv 4. In his comment on this verse—/rofos. Ixxix— 
Augustine says that there are some things on which we ought to pass 
judgement : de illo autem nefario stupro . . . praecepit (sc. Paulus) debere 
iudicari, So Pelagius writes—735. 53 ff—Ceterum ipse Paulus contra 
mandatum facientes iudicavit, et aliis tudicandi tribuit facultatem. 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. x 25. It is rather extraordinary that both writers should use this 
unclassical form of the passive of vendo. 
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Augustine’s comment on Rom. xiv 5, 6—/ropos. lxxx—is totally 
different from that of Pelagius. 

23. Rom. xiv 22,16. The comment of Augustine on these verses 
—Propos. \xxxi—is quite in harmony with what Pelagius says. Com- 
pare the allusion to Titus i 15—dona est haec fides qua credimus OMNIA 
MUNDA MUNDIS (repeated in Propos. \xxxii on Rom. xv 8, 9—ista sua 
Jide, qua iam credunt OMNIA MUNDA MUNDIS) with Pelagius 737. 32 f— 
Libertas, quam habemus in Domino, ul omNIA nobis MUNDA Sint, etc., on 
Rom. xiv 16, and the interpolator on Rom. xiv 4—P 735. 57 f—gué 
robustus fide est, OMNIA MUNDA MUNDIS esse cognoscit. 

Augustine’s comment on Rom. xv 16—/vofos. \xxxiii—does not 
seem to have influenced that of Pelagius. 

24. Rom. xvi17,18. In Augustine’s comment on these verses— 
Propos. \xxxiv—-note the reference to those ‘maxime qui ex circum- 
cisione sunt ’—Titus i ro—and compare the similar reference in Pelagius 
744. 49f to those gui ex circumcisione illo tempore venerant. 

25. Augustine’s Epistulae ad Romanos Inchoata Expositio is a treatise 
in which Paul’s sa/utatio tantummodo expeditur, et disputatur de peccato 
in Spiritum sanctum. ‘The first half deals with Rom. i 1-7; then 
follow two sections, 11 and 12, in which Augustine points out that, 
although the Holy Spirit is not expressly mentioned in v. 7, we must 
nevertheless understand Him to be implied ; and lastly comes a long 
discussion—§§ 14-23—of what is meant by sinning against the Holy 
Spirit. Pelagius’s comments on these verses, though occupying only 
about seventy lines, seem to touch this treatise of Augustine at some 
points. There appear also to be some points of contact between 
Augustine and what Pelagius says not only in other parts of his com- 
mentary on Romans but in his Praefatio as well. The following may 
be noted :— 

Pelagius, as his Praefatio shews, regards the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as Pauline ; Augustine, from what he says in § 11, may be supposed to 
share this view. Compare the following passages, on the absence of 
Paul’s name from the beginning of the Epistle. 





Aug. Jnch. Expos. § 11: 

. »» excepta epistola quam ad 
Hebraeos scripsit, ubi principium 
salutatorium de industria dicitur 
omisisse, ne Iudaei, qui adversus 
eum pugnaciter oblatrabant, no- 
mine eius. offensi vel inimico 
animo legerent, vel omnino legere 
non curarent quod ad eorum 
salutem scripserat ... 


Pelag. Praef. : 

-. + quoniam aput Hebreorum 
ecclesias quasi destructor legis falsa 
suspicione habebatur, voluit tacito 
nomine de figuris legis et veritate 
Christi reddere rationem, ne odium 
nominis fronte praelati utilitatem 
excluderet lectionis. 
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Both Augustine and Pelagius say that the omission of the name was 
intentional, and both attribute similar motives to Paul for suppressing 
it. The source of both comm. is undoubtedly to be found in Jerome 
De Viris Iilustribus* ch. v (published a. D. 392). 

26. In his introductory paragraph Augustine briefly explains what 
was the occasion of Paul’s writing his Epistle to the Romans. Certain 
believing Jews, he says, coeperant tumultuari adversus gentes, et maxime 
adversus apostolum Paulum. Paul, he adds, in his endeavour to restore 
peace and concord, proceeds /anta moderatione, uti nec Iudaeos superbire 
permittat, tamquam de meritis operum Legis, nec gentes merito fidei 
adversus Iudaeos inflari, quod ipsi receperint Christum, quem illi cruct- 
fixerunt. He unites both Jews and Gentiles into one people in Christ, 
utrisque auferens omnem superbiam meritorum, et iustificandos ulrosque 
per disciplinam humilitatis associans. 

This is exactly the account given by Pelagius in his Prologue to 
Romans, which is too long to quote here. The last sentence, however, 
may be given: Quam ob rem vicissim eos humilians, ad pacem et ad con- 
cordiam cohortatur. This word humiliare occurs in the same connexion 
in Pelag. 722. 26 on Rom. xi 1, and again at Pelag. 732. 13 on Rom. 
xiii 1. For a reference to Paul’s ‘moderation’ compare Pelag. 687. 41 f 
on Rom. iii 29, where he says Pudchre modum servavit in verbis. 

27. At the outset of § 3 Augustine writes: Sane Evangelium Dei... 
COMMENDAT auctoritate Prophetarum, ut... Gentes rursus tam non 
superbire admoneat: cf. Ambstr. 359. 14f on Gal. i 2. Ambrosiaster, 
Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius all point out likewise that Paul is preach- 
ing the Christ foretold by the Prophets. This comment, a natural 
enough one to make, may be supposed to have occurred independently 
to all four writers. Ambrosiaster, commenting on the words ‘in 
scripturis sanctis’ of Rom. i 2, says Hoc... adiecit, ut... legem 
COMMENDARET, With which compare Augustine. 

With the latter part of the quotation from Augustine given above 
compare Pelagius 722. 41 on Rom. xi 2, where he says Gentibus 
superbiam tollit, and Pelag. 726. 25 on Rom. xi 25, where he writes 
... me contra illos superbiant gentes. 

Towards the end of the section Augustine has the expression volens 
... ostendere. ‘This is a favourite phrase with Pelagius, e.g. 724. 39 ; 
692. 39 ; 686. 52 (vult ostendere), and with the interpolator, e. g. Pelag. 
701. 32 (ostendere volens); 701. 40; 703.'14 (vult ostendere). It will be 
shewn later to be common in Origen-Rufinus. 

28. In § 4 Augustine writes on Rom. i 3 (Von est enim factus 
(sc. Christus) secundum id quod Verbum Dei est. Compare with this 
Pelagius’s comment on the words ‘secundum carnem’: Addendo, 


1 This is Professor Souter’s discovery. 
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‘secundum carnem’, et Fotinum extinxit et Arrium. Si enim ‘ secun- 
dum carnem’ factus est, secundum verbi utique substantiam non est factus 
—P 670. 39 ff. 

*29. Commenting on the words ‘Iesu Christi domini nostri’ in 
Rom. i 4 Pelagius writes—671. 17 ff—Non omnium resurgentium, sed 
AD CHRISTUM PERTINENTIUM, in ipso Christo resurrectionis forma 
portenditur. 

So Augustine, in § 5, says of Christ: Zum enim decebat venire ad 
iudicium resurgentium, qui praecesserat ad exemplum: neque ad exemplum 
omnium resurgentium etc. A little later he writes: Qui praedestinatus 
est Filius Dei ex resurrectione mortuorum suorum, hoc est, AD SE PER- 
TINENTIUM in vitam aeternam. Cf. Augustine De gratia Christi et de 
peccato originali i § 34 in his vero, qui ad Christum pertinent, Christi 
munitur auxilio (sc. liberum arbitrium). 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that here is to be found the 
source of Pelagius’s comment and a proof that Pelagius was acquainted 
with, and to some small extent used, Augustine’s Z.xfositio. 

30. Pelagius’s comment on ‘Ad oboediendum fidei in omnibus 
gentibus ’"—Rom. i 5—is ‘In omnibus gentibus’ afostolatum accepi, ut iam 
non legi sed fidei oboedirent—P 671. 28f. Compare what Augustine 
says in § 6 ad hoc dicit apostolatum se accepisse, ut oboediatur fidei etc. 

31. Commenting on ‘vocatis sanctis’—Rom. i 7, Pelagius says—671. 
39 f—Sanctis vocatione dei, non merito sanctitatis. 

So Augustine in § 7 writes: ‘ Vocatis’ autem ‘ sanctis’, non ita intel/i- 
gendum est, tamquam ideo vocati sint, quia sancti erant, sed ideo sancti 
effecti, quia vocati sunt. 

32. Note the reference in Augustine § 8 to corrupt judges: Mam et 
iudices mali praebent gratiam in accipiendis personis aliqua cupiditate 
illecti aut TIMORE perterriti, So, on Rom. ii 2, Pelagius, after saying 
that God judges sine personarum acceptione, writes—678. 6 ff—Humanum 
autem iudicium multis modis corrumpitur ; amore, odio, TIMORE, avaritia 
saepe iudicii integritas violatur. 

*33. On the words ‘ gratia ’and ‘pax’ (Rom. i 7) Augustine writes 
in § 8 Gratia est ergo a Deo Patre et Domino nostro Iesu Christo, qua 
nobis peccata remittuntur.... Pax vero ipsa qua RECONCILIAMUR Dzo, 

Pelagius writes—671. 45 ff—et gratis nobis peccata remissa sunt, et 
RECONCILIATI SUMUS DEO per mortem filii eius. 

A possible source of both comments may be the corresponding 
comment of Ambrosiaster on this verse—53. 30 ff—Gratia est, guia 


a peccatis absoluti sunt: pax vero, quia ex inimicis reconciliati sunt 
Creatori. 


1 I quote this from Bruckner Quellen sur Geschichte des Pelagianischen Streites 
p- 32. 
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Augustine repeats his definition in §§ 14 and 23, and Pelagius is 
equally fond of it. He has it on Gal. i 3—P 842. 21 f; on Ephes. i 2— 
P 861. 5; and on r Tim. i 2—P 917. 12f. 

Ambrosiaster does not repeat it at these places but Augustine does so 
in his comment on Gal. i 3-5, so that Pelagius may perhaps have taken 
his interpretation from Augustine rather than from Ambstr. direct. 

*34. Commenting on Rom. vi 9 Pelagius, in an alternative comment, 
writes—698. 23 ff—Jam non potestis iterum baptizari, quia Christus non 
potest pro vobis iterum crucifigt, sicut dicit ad Hebraeos : *Impossibile est 
eos, quisemel illuminati sunt ’, e¢ cetera. Quibus non paenitentiam negat, 
sed iterationem baptismi diffitetur. 

This comment does not appear to be indebted either to Ambrosiaster 
or to Origen-Rufinus v 10 (though the quotation from Hebrews appears 
in the comment of Origen-Rufinus on Rom. vi 1, 2-V 7, p. 378): but 
compare § 19 of the exfositio of Augustine, where he says: ... on 
posse deinceps eum, qui peccaverit, iterum baptizando purgari. Quo 
intellectu non intercluditur poenitendi locus. Later, he says: on enim 
possunt denuo baptizari qui semel baptizati sunt. 

It is tempting to think that here is to be found the source of Pelagius’s 
comment, taken from a work with which he was obviously acquainted. 
At the end of § 19, it may be added, Augustine quotes Heb. vi 1, 2. 

There is just one more point to be mentioned. Pelagius, as Professor 
Souter has pointed out, is fond of referring to Simo Magus. Augustine 
twice refers to him, in § 15 and again in § 16. 

A. J. Smiru. 
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REVIEWS 


Christianity in History: A Study of Religious Developement. By 
J. VeRNoN Bartvet, M.A., D.D., and A. J. Cartye, M.A., 
D.Litt. (Macmillan, 1917.) 


WITH no very great change of form this treatise might have taken 
the shape of an Encyclopaedia of Historical Christianity; there is 
scarcely a tenet or an institution of the various Churches which it does 
not discuss, This makes the reviewer’s task a difficult one; for, 
accurate and suggestive as it is, the book is discursive, and covers 
a large ground. As far as religion is concerned, 


‘Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.’ 


And it is inspired by the modern spirit; one might describe it as 
a Baedeker of Christianity, revised up to date. Of its twenty-four 
chapters, two are devoved to Origins, eight to Ancient Christianity, six 
to the Mediaeval Period, three to the Transition, and five to the 
Modern Age. The limits of a review compel concentration ; we may 
limit ourselves to the last two sections, whose questions are more 
intimately connected with those of our own time. 
The Mediaeval Period was far from being an age of stagnation : 


‘ The sense of the independence of the religious life was in a large 
measure overshadowed in the Middle Ages by the authority of the 
Church ; but it was never lost’ (p. 401). 


There was, indeed, very much more freedom both of thought and 
action in mediaeval than there is in modern Catholicism. To realize 
this is to possess the key to many locked doors. Such a book as, e. g., 
Ullmann’s Reformers before the Reformation takes us into an atmosphere 
radically other than that of post-Tridentine ecclesiasticism. The acute 
rationalism of the scholastic method acted as a corrective to the un- 
critical assumption of its premisses ; and the distinction between the 
internal and the external forum set a limit to the absolutism of the 
hierarchy. The Canonists who urged, with Gratian, that ‘an excom- 
munication may be unjust and therefore in the strict sense, before God, 
invalid’, had the authority of St Augustine behind them. 


*Saepe etiam sinit divina providentia per nonnullas nimium turbu- 
lentas carnalium hominum seditiones expelli de congregatione Christiana 
etiam viros bonos . .. Hos coronat in occulto Pater in occulto videns. 
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Rarum hoc videtur genus ; sed tamen exempla non desunt; imo plura 
sunt quam credi potest’.’ 


It may surprise us to find Innocent III laying down explicitly that 


‘while the judgement of God is always true, the judgement of the 
Church may be erroneous ; and that thus a man may be condemned by 
God who is held guiltless by the Church, or may be condemned by the 
Church who is held guiltless before God’ (p. 402). 

We live in another climate: the Catholic would have been suspect who 
had applied the words to the excommunication of M. Loisy under 
Pius X. 

Again, popular piety has outstripped theology. A strictly scholastic 
sermon on the Trinity would now scarcely escape the reproach of 
Sabellianism; an exposition of Transubstantiation on Thomist lines 
would be considered wanting in devotion to the Blessed Sacrament : 
there has been a lowering of intellectual and moral standards, a narrow- 
ing all along the line. This dates roughly from what F. X. Kraus 
describes as ‘die brutale Hispanisierung Italiens’ after the Treaty of 
Bologna (1530). Spain was the Prussia of the sixteenth century— 
heavy, fanatical, pedantic. And the Spaniard was a hard master ; for 
generations he has been the evil genius of Rome. For the Roman 
temper, masterful as it was, had a certain Italian facility—an ease and 
lightness of touch. Spanish religion had a seriousness which Roman 
lacked. But its God was a cruel Moloch ; the fire without was kindled 
by the fire within. It was Spain that inspired the Counter-Reformation, 
and furnished its weapons of predilection—the rack, the stake, the cord. 
To speak, in connexion with ‘the symptoms of failure and inadequacy 
which made themselves felt in the Mediaeval Church’, of ‘ the two-fold 
effort of the Christian consciousness to remedy these known as the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation’ (p. xvi), is to class under 
one head two movements of different origin and quality; while to 
describe the latter as ‘another side of the revival of religion in Europe’ 
(p. 495), and to say that ‘the Roman Church was now possessed by 
a zeal for religion and the reformation of manners not less real than that 
of the Northern Protestants’ (p. 497) is to use language which it is 
difficult to bring into relation with facts. For the Counter-Reformation 
was essentially a political movement : its aim was to reimpose the yoke 
of authority, temporal even more than spiritual, not to quicken souls. 
In their laudable desire to avoid controversy, the authors of this Study 
seem scarcely to have realized the sheer wickedness of this movement : 
a wickedness by which men of the world—whose moral sense (unwilling 
as we may be to admit it) is often sounder than that of men of religion 


1 De vera Religione, cap. vi. 
F2 
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—were repelled. There were, of course, lights in the picture: such 
a life as that of St Philip Neri, known as the Apostle of Rome, shews 
that real spiritual work was done. But this good man, who markedly 
held aloof from the Curia—he reverenced Savonarola as a saint—was in 
no way representative of the religious world of his time. More typical 
figures were Ignatius Loyola, and Charles Borromeo—men of the letter, 
of rule, of organization, of the ecclesiastical machine. Spirit was ignored. 
Emancipation was revolt ; the yoke of the hierarchy must be reimposed 
at all costs and by all methods. The principle was carried out regard- 
less of consequences. It is painful to find so pious a man as St Charles 
Borromeo acting upon it. Acton reminds us that ‘a man’s opinion of 
the Papacy is regulated and determined by his opinion about religious 
assassination’; and the Roman congregations threw a net of falsehood 
over antiquity. Friedrich quotes a contemporary writer : 


‘Ita quidem ut in posterum non liceat affirmare ex lectione istorum 
auctorum quid illi senserint, sed quaenam sit sententia Curiae Romanae, 
quae omnia depravavit ... denique possumus certe statuere non dari 
librum integrum aut non fucatum.’ 


This declension must be taken in connexion with the sectionalism of 
the Post-Reformation Church. Pre- and Post-Reformation Catholicism 
differ fundamentally. The former, in the West at least, was the 
Church ; the latter is one of the Churches: and there is all the difference 
in the world between the two things. ‘The Mediaeval Church contained 
many and conflicting elements in a state of imperfect equilibrium. At 
the Reformation the freer and more active escaped, those that were left 
entering into new combinations political and religious, and taking on 
new forms. Post-Reformation Catholicism is Latin, not European ; 
and, as the latinizing process has become more acute, even the remains 
of the older freedom have been extruded. Jansenism, Gallicanism, 
Febronianism, in our own time Modernism—the iron uniformity of 
Rome has crushed them out, and they have disappeared. The con- 
tinuity between the Catholicism of the thirteenth century and that of 
the twentieth is exterior—a thing of ritual, polity, and formula: the 
spiritual kinship of the great figures of the Middle Ages follows other 
and larger lines. 

The Reformed Churches are exposed to the same tendencies as the 
Church of Rome, though these tendencies shape themselves differently, 
and are influenced by her temper and outlook to a greater extent than 
is generally realized. Not only is this the case with the Catholicizing 
sections of the Anglican and Lutheran Churches: the larger body acts 
upon the lesser communions by attraction and repulsion, by community 
of circumstance by association of ideas. The controversies of the 
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sixteenth century left an evil heritage behind them: while theologians 
disputed all that was disputable—and much that was not—moderate 
men were alienated by their interminable and, to the lay mind, mean- 
ingless conflicts ; and took up a position outside the Churches, which 
became more and more denominational both in idea and in fact. Yet 
here, as the writers of this Study reminds us, 


‘We touch on urgent problems of the hour. For many minds certain 
conceptions and institutional forms expressive of the Church idea are 
essential to its assured realization, and so to true unity. One must 
sadly admit, in the light of the recent past, as well as of the long per- 
sistence of the exclusive, often mutually exclusive, attitude of the several 
forms of “ Catholicism ”—Roman, Orthodox, and also Anglican—that 
divergent conceptions of “Apostolic ” orthodoxy and authority, of Orders, 
and, above all, of valid Sacraments, are likely to keep the bulk of 
Christians apart for conscientious reasons... . Yet the tide is setting 
towards Reunion, first in spirit, and then in tentative and partial forms 
of Christian comity, especially on the Mission Field’ (p. 604). 


And 


‘Many of the present barriers are crumbling at the touch of the 
historic spirit, and of the growing sense of relative values which it brings 
to mind and conscience. Possibly the process will be hastened by the 
present “ shaking of things which can be removed, as of things made” 
by men’s hands; and in the new world after the War new ecclesiastical 
values may appear’ (p. 606). 


Is it not impossible to think that anything not taught by Christ is 
essential to Christianity ?—that the rest is other than time-and-place stuff, 
varying with the conditions of place and time? How much does not 
this rule out! In 1785 Paley spoke of ‘ that spirit of examination and 
research which is gone forth in Christian countries’; and urged that 
‘whatever renders religion more rational renders it more credible ; that 
he who by a diligent and faithful examination of the original records 
dismisses from the system one article which contradicts the apprehen- 
sion, the experience, the reasoning of mankind, does more towards 
recommending the belief—and, with the belief, the influence of Chris- 
tianity to the understandings and consciences of serious enquirers, and, 
through them, to universal reception and authority—than can be effected 
by a thousand contenders for creeds and ordinances of human establish- 
ment.’' These famous words, if true for his generation, are doubly true 
to-day. For the present world-War has closed the political and religious 
reaction of the nineteenth century. Its ghost lingers. But it haunts 
the purlieus of the actual ; the twilight region that lies at the back of 
life. 

1 Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. ‘ Dedication.’ 
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What may be called the machinery of the Church may be accepted 
as approved, or even ordained, by God in His providence as a means 
for bringing us into contact with eternal things and with Himself. But 
to think of it as being of the esse of religion is impossible. And to 
make the accent fall upon this authoritative, formal, and institutional 
element is to make Christianity what it has to so great an extent 
become in the Latin countries—a thing for women, and children, and 
the unthinking ; not for men. 


ALFRED FAWKES. 


Watchman, What of the Night? being some thoughts on the position 
and Ideals of the Church of England. By R. H. MALDEN, M.A., 
R.N., F.R.Hist.Soc. (Macmillan & Co., 1918.) 


THE most hopeful feature of what may be called the Chaplain 
Literature is its note of dissatisfaction. Criticism is unpopular in 
religious circles: it breaks in upon our dogmatic slumbers, and disturbs 
the comfortable belief that everything is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. But humility is a virtue in Churches as well as in 
individuals ; and a criticism which includes self-criticism is ‘the begin- 
ning of wisdom’. It is not, indeed, its end. But the reproach of 
nonconstructiveness so often brought against the critic is unreasonable. 
He warns us that the foundation on which we are building is insecure ; 
and, whether he can or cannot direct us to a better, we should thank 
him for the warning. If he can, his claim upon our gratitude is, of 
course, greater ; but to do so is not, at least directly, his affair. 

It would be a gain to clearness of thinking if every one who speaks of 
‘The Church’ were compelled to define that elusive and manysided 
term. Mr Malden, as a rule, though far from invariably, means the 
Church of England. Even here, however, he does not avoid a certain 
ambiguity. By ‘the Church’ he certainly does not mean the clergy ; 
and to suppose that he has in view the type of layman which at present 
comes to the front in Church matters would probably be to misrepre- 
sent him. Such laymen, excellent as they are in many respects, do not 
represent the lay element, much less the lay intelligence, of the country ; 
they are, in Stanley’s words, ‘rather clergymen under another form than 
the real laity themselves’. Mr Malden admits that ‘the idea that every 
Englishman should be a member of the Church of England is a very 
noble one’; but he warns us that, ‘while we can never abandon it as 
an ideal, we must not make the mistake of assuming it to be the fact’ 
(p. 76). This is, perhaps, not our danger. The slope is slippery on 
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each side. There are obvious difficulties in identifying the Christian 
Ecclesia, in whole or in part, with its members. But it may seem that 
the difficulties in which a narrower conception lands us are more and 
greater. And, in the case of the Church of England in particular, 
its national character is the basis of the Reformation settlement: if the 
National Church is transformed into a denominational Anglicanism, 
the Church of England, as we have hitherto known it, will disappear. 
To enthusiasts who find this large conception intolerable, the sects are 
open: this is the sufficient reason of sects as it was of the religious 
orders in Mediaeval Christianity. Such organizations, which are com- 
posed in theory, though by no means in fact, of a spiritual ¢/#e, provide 
a shelter for those who are ill at ease on the normal level ; which is, no 
doubt, not an ideal one—we live in a community which is only im- 
perfectly christianized on the religious (the Church) as on the civil (the 
State) side. Once this notion of the Church is grasped, such phrases ~ 
as ‘ the failure of the Church’, or of Christianity—like ‘ the bankruptcy 
of science’, are seen to be misleading, not to say sophistical. What is 
meant is that we have failed to make ourselves what our conscience tells 
us we should be; and that in consequence the community, religious 
and civil—which is nothing more than the sum of the individuals who 
; compose it—has realized itself very imperfectly : which is undoubtedly 
the case. 

Mr Malden’s treatment of the Sacraments is suggestive. He is 
sensible of the problem presented by them: ‘ Sacraments—be it said 
with all reverence—are very dangerous things’ (p. 26). But the claim 
which he makes for the English Church in their regard is far from being 
the paradox which it will appear to sacramentalists. 


‘We have one achievement to our credit. We have succeeded in 
maintaining a higher standard with regard to the Sacraments than that 
of any other Christian body. We have not allowed them to be de- 
graded to the level of pieces of magic, nor have we explained them 
away’ (p. 63). 

He assumes the immediate institution of the two Sacraments of the 
Gospel by Christ ; and this assumption weakens his argument against 
the substitution of ‘ Mass’ for Mattins, in so far as this is based on the 
presumed intention of our Lord, for the premiss upon which it rests is 
disputed. But when allowance has been made for this his argument 
is weighty. For 

‘it is a question of our fundamental attitude towards religion as a whole ; 
really of our fundamental conception of what religion—and not by any 
means the Christian religion only—really is. 


‘Religion is either something which we obey, or something which we 
can use. The difference between the two conceptions is so wide that, 
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though we may be hardly conscious which we have adopted, our choice 
must colour all our religious thought, and shape the course of all our 
religious life. When we have made our choice (and we cannot help 
making it), we have really nothing in common with any one who has 
chosen differently. We may remain in the same Communion and 
worship side by side. But it is only our superficiality which makes this 
possible. We are not of one heart and of one soul, though we may 
delude ourselves into thinking that we are’ (p. 19 ff). 


The difference between these two conceptions is vital. The ritual 
detail, to which so much attention has been directed, is insignificant in 
comparison. A less fundamental change would be brought about 
in English religion were the ceremonial of the Latin Mass generally 
adopted in our churches than would be effected by the Eucharist being 
made the principal Sunday service. It would be well if those who 
regard this change of usage as desirable would ‘ yet consider it again’ in 
the light of Mr Malden’s serious and candid treatment of the question. 
It would be well also were they to look to the great Communion in 
which the conception of religion which the English people deliberately 
rejected in the sixteenth century has been allowed to develope itself. 
The Latin Church has been more successful in bringing the sense of 
the supernatural home to the masses than the Reformed Churches. 
But the price paid for this success is great, and may well seem pro- 
hibitive. It has depreciated the currency, and changed the truth of 
God, if not into a lie, into something in which truth and falsehood are 
so blended that the former is neutralized. Hence the loss of the 
educated classes: as education increases, Latin Christianity declines. 
Nor has this lowering of intellectual values been accompanied by a rise 
of moral standards. It has been contended that the moral condition 
of Catholic countries is no argument against Catholicism. It has never 
been urged that it is an argument in its favour. While Catholicism 
concentrates upon religious observance and affective piety, its moral 
sense is inferior not only to that of the other Western Churches but to 
that of the common mind and conscience of the community. The 
attitude of the Papacy to the War is the result of a long process of 
ethical degeneration : it is ‘ altogether gone out of the way’. 

With regard to the crucial point of episcopacy Mr Malden has got 
away from the tractarian, or late scholastic, view: and attempts, not 
very successfully, to find another which will at once avoid the historical 
and critical difficulties which have proved fatal to it, and safeguard the 
essentialness of the bishop to the Church. It is perhaps impossible to 
formulate such a theory of the office in question; and the English 
Churchman may be content to fall back upon the teaching of Hooker 
and Paley in the matter. The suggestion that ‘the bishop is the repre- 
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sentative of the laity’ is rather ideal than actual; but the justification 
of the cong? d’élire to which an English bishop owes his see is notable. 


‘The nearest approach to primitive practice, expressing the true 
theory of the episcopate, is found at the present day in England. In 
England bishops are nominated by the Sovereign on the advice of the 
Prime Minister of the day: that is by the two laymen who may most 
fairly be considered to represent the entire laity of the nation. Our 
custom is the legitimate developement of the primitive practice among 
a people who make much of representative institutions’ (p. 156). 


In England, as elsewhere, the future, not indeed of religion, but of 
organized and institutional religion, is uncertain. ‘To the great majority 
of our people 


‘While religion seems something, the sacramental system of the Prayer 
Book means little or nothing. . . . If the Church is to be a force in the 
new England in which those of us who survive the war will live, 
the religion of the Prayer Book has got to be built up again from the 
very beginning. ‘That is a fact which the Church must face’ (p. 2). 


It may seem that this religion is likely to remain, for the nation at large, 
an ideal rather than a fact. But to the devout it is an ideal that 
is dear, and whose influence is not confined to our own Communion. 
In sacramental praxis the Presbyterian Churches have much to learn 
from Anglicanism: in Scotland, in particular, in the two great National 
Churches, the Established and the United Free, the demand for more 
frequent opportunities of communion is increasing, and will have to be 
met. But whether the use of the sacraments will become general seems 
uncertain. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to their becoming so is the 
denominationalism to which they have been made to lend themselves. 
. Originally bonds of union, they have become marked lines of division : 
when we come together, it is ‘not to eat the Lord’s Supper’ ; Catholic 
and Protestant, Anglican and Presbyterian, ‘every one taketh his own’. 
Now if there is one thing which seems certain—and what I have called 
the Chaplain Literature confirms it—it is that denominationalism, in 
this acute sense of the word, has no future. The historical and theo- 
logical arguments which are urged for it fall flat on the understanding 
of our generation, which is repelled by its apparent harshness and what 
it takes to be its opposition to the mind of Christ. The practical 
difficulties in the way of overcoming it may be great; but that they 
shall be overcome is vital. And, though Mr Malden endorses the 
advice of ‘a very wise religious teacher, who, when asked how the re- 
union of all English-speaking Christians could best be promoted, 
replied, “ Study your differences ”’ (p. 235), his own reflexion is more 
helpful. 
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‘The Church of England has never yet turned its back upon any 
avenue of knowledge. It has never claimed absolute finality for any of 
its own positions. It is not tied to anything as small as the Decrees 
of the Council of Trent, the Jnstitutio Divinitatis, the Confession of 
Augsburg, or John Wesley’s Sermons’ (p. 237). 


The links that connect it with the past are spirit, not letter; its face is 
towards the rising sun. 
ALFRED FAWKES. 


The World-View of the Fourth Gospel, by TH. Wearinc. (University 
of Chicago Press, 1918.) 


Docmatic theologies, based on the New Testament and the formu- 
laries of the first Christian centuries, have always ‘assumed an identical 
plane for the whole of the New Testament literature’, The divines of 
the past have not understood that these books belong to a time when 
dogma was still fluid, and that the Christology of the earliest and latest 
of them is by no means thesame. Recent criticism, in which American 
scholars have taken an honourable place, has endeavoured with much 
success to determine the ideas and convictions with which each writer 
approached his task, and which have inevitably coloured his narratives 
as well as his interpretations and reflexions. Every man, as Mr Wearing 
says, has his view of the world, and his paramount concern is to estab- 
lish those values which are most precious to his own spiritual conscious- 
ness. It is also true, and important, that ‘the most finished product in 
the way of a world-view cannot in the very nature of things be other 
than a compromise between the heritage of the past and the achieve- 
ments of the present’. We cannot understand the Old Testament, or 
the Synoptic Gospels, without placing ourselves within the course of 
developement which Jewish thought followed. And we cannot under- 
stand St Paul or the Fourth Gospel without the same sympathetic 
knowledge of the Hellenistic ‘world-view ’, which not only mingled with 
the Jewish philosophy of life, but to a large extent displaced it in Catholic 
Christianity. The often repeated generalization that all great religions 
are of Oriental origin is not true. Christianity in history has been the 
least Oriental of all religions, and has never taken firm root in Asiatic 
soil. This conflict of ideas was not clearly defined in the first century. 
In the New Testament the practical religious purpose is dominant over 
speculative thought, and we find, as we might expect, widely disparate 
elements even in a single book, and modes of expression familiar to 
different groups in the Levant, all of which were being brought under 
Christian influence. This is conspicuously true of the Fourth Gospel. 
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Mr Wearing illustrates this syncretism by the variety of meanings which 
the word xéopos bears in the Gospel, and by the eschatology in which 
Platonic and Stoic doctrines, and the technical terms of the mystery- 
cults, which determine the whole character of the teaching and much of 
its terminology, form ‘a sort of mésalliance’ with relics of Palestinian 
Judaism. The Messianic type of Christology, itself an interpretation 
of the pure prophetism of the original Gospel as given in the Logia, is 
tacitly abandoned in the Fourth Gospel, which thus carries to its logical 
consequence the process of change which can be easily traced in 
St Paul. ‘For the Johannine writer the values of life do not depend 
on a cessation of the present order. He does not need to look forward 
to a last day with a resurrection of the physical body, as did the Jewish 
Pharisees, or of a glorified body, as did St Paul. The destiny of the 
universe is not associated with a coming cataclysm.’ In the few 
instances in which Jewish eschatological ideas are asserted, they occur 
in conjunction with material which deprives them of future significance. 
Those who believe on Jesus have already passed from death unto life. 
The hour cometh, yea now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live. And Martha’s belief in 
‘the resurrection at the last day’ is expressly corrected in the words 
‘I am the resurrection and the life’. The second coming of Christ, 
which had been the centre of Jewish-Christian hopes, does not appear 
in the Fourth Gospel (apart from the Appendix) at all. Eternal life 
has already begun for all who believe in Christ ; it is a life which is not 
interrupted by death, and which in consequence needs no bodily resur- 
rection to establish it. The coming of the Spirit is dated from the day 
of the Resurrection; no Pentecost is necessary, and no Apocalyptic 
kingdom need be expected. 

The Evangelist is also a Hellenist in his complete indifference to 
racial and political questions. He is a mystic of the later Platonic 
school. The cosmic order is only a symbol of the eternal order, and 
its meaning is only discerned when earthly events are contemplated 
sub specie aeternitatis. ‘Man makes his escape from the world, not by 
the vestibule of death, in the physical sense, but by the path of know- 
ledge which leads out of the death of error and darkness into the life 
of truth and light.’ Life eternal is to know the only true God. He 
that believeth hath eternal life. The communion of the believer with 
the Logos-Christ is sustained by the Christian mysteries. Baptism is 
the door into the sheepfold ; the sacred meal (though ‘the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing ’) is the efficacious sign of our spiritual union with Christ. 
Thus the mystery-cults, with which the Hellenistic world was familiar, 
form a bridge between the Christ of history and the mystical worship of 
the indwelling Logos. The Incarnation itself was a great sacrament. 
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There are only a very few points in which I venture to differ from 
this excellent essay. I do not think that the opening words of the 
Prologue imply a ‘definite beginning’ of the world in time (p. 19). 
The horror of marriage and procreation which the author attributes to 
St Paul (p. 28) appears to me very much exaggerated. I do not think 
that the references of the evangelist to the ‘word’ or the ‘words’ of 
Christ have any cryptic or esoteric suggestion (p. 50). Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned ; but I do not find any clear traces of a disciplina 
arcani in the Fourth Gospel. 

The concluding words of the essay may be quoted as indicative of the 
author’s intention. ‘If modern life in all its phases is to feel more 
potently the impact of Christianity as a religious movement of supreme 
worth, this religion must be loosened from the bondage, ecclesiastical 
or otherwise, which inevitably prevents its being regarded as an integral 
part of human,developement. Only as this is effected can Christianity 
with its many rich and varied elements come into true perspective as 
marking out a pathway of vital religious experience trod by Jesus and 
his followers.’ 


W. R. INGE. 


The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, by THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, 
D.D., LL.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1916.) 


A FORMER lieutenant-governor of Illinois must be credited with all 
laudable intentions when, upwards of fifty years ago, he established 
a fund with the express object of stimulating ‘the best efforts’ of ‘the 
scientific men, the Christian philosophers, and historians of all nations’ 
for the production of books or treatises on subjects bearing on the 
Christian religion ; and it was in 1913 that, taking action in terms of 
the deed of gift, the trustees of Lake Forest University put forth their 
second invitation to the world’s scholarship. Whether the response 
elicited was numerous and distinguished is, of course, their secret ; 
anyhow the author of these ‘ Critical Studies in the Historic Narratives’ 
was declared master of the field—is not his title-page headed ‘The 
Bross Prize, 1915’? 

As Dr Thorburn informs us in his preface, it was an after-thought on 
his part to submit a work which, long in hand, had practically arrived 
at completion when the competition was announced. Wide indeed is 
the ground this time covered by him; no longer content to demolish 
certain wild theories which see in Jesus a wholly fictitious personage— 
I am here mindful of yeoman service done by him in his book entitled 
Jesus the Christ, Historical or Mythical—he now takes the Gospel 
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stories seriatim, and, while ever and again offering his own open-minded 
interpretation of event or circumstance which this or that Evangelist 
purports to relate, he contends with much show of forcefulness for their 
substantial historicity. Many a so-called parallel is justly dismissed by 
him as ‘forced and artificial’; himself concerned for ‘evidence’ he 
looks askance at what is ‘mere unsubstantiated speculation’; speaking 
generally, he has a keen eye for weak points in those who, from one or 
other standpoint, have essayed to resolve the Gospel narratives into 
myth or pure legend. It is perhaps strange that he nowhere alludes to 
Albert Kalthoff, nor is there very frequent reference to F. C. Conybeare 
—the latter, by the way, staunch to uphold the historicity of Jesus 
against ‘the chimeras of Messrs Drews, Robertson, and Benjamin 
Smith’ (Zhe Historical Christ, p. 9); in some of his lengthy excerpts 
from, e.g. Strauss and Drews, he no doubt leans heavily on translations, 
yet unquestionably he has first-hand knowledge of the great bulk of 
the writers he quotes. He is equipped with much classic lore, the 
mystery-religions have been surveyed by him, he can turn from 
astronomy to astrology, not himself an Assyriologist he is familiar with 
the experts; he is to some extent versed in Arabian and Semitic 
literature. It might occur to some to say of Dr Thorburn that he has 
taken all knowledge for his province ; for myself I cannot but dwell on 
the width of research illustrated by the pages of his book. 

It is a big book. The work of a laborious and conscientious student, 
it is crowded with interesting matter ; not exactly easy reading, it well 
repays perusal if doubt occasionally arises whether it be really worth 
while to give so much patient attention to theories often fantastic and 
improbable to a degree ; it should serve a useful purpose. I am never- 
theless inclined to add that if many a shrewd blow be dealt out, and 
deservedly, by its author, yet he himself is sometimes open to rejoinders, 
and invites question whether he be an altogether safe guide in the field 
of Gospel criticism. Thus, e.g. (p. 26, note 1) he writes: ‘ it is more 
strictly correct to say that the Matthaean and Lucan narratives here are 
intended by their compilers to be complementary, Luke dealing gener- 
ally with the incidents of the annunciation and conception from 
a different standpoint, and also, in general, inserting much that Matthew 
omits.’ Does Dr Thorburn really mean to imply that the First and Third 
Evangelists wrote in collaboration, that their respective Gospels were the 
outcome of deliberation between themselves—over the table ? 


H. LaTIMER JACKSON. © 
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A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy. By CARDINAL MERCIER and 
Professors of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, Louvain. Trans- 
lated by T. L. Parker, M.A., and S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1917 ; St Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co.) 


Wuat is a ‘manual’? When it consists of two ponderous volumes, 
containing in all some 1,100 pages of nearly 400 words apiece, it would 
seem that etymology at least has no answer. Even the French title, 
Traité Elémentaire de Philosophie, is a shade too modest for this treatise, 
or compilation of treatises, de omnibus rebus, which was in use at Louvain 
before the tragic interruption of August 1914. Orthodoxy is not 
claimed for any system of philosophy, but it is fair to suppose that we 
have here a more or less authoritative exposition of the intellectual 
principles most favoured in the Roman Church of to-day. From what 
point of view to criticize it is, however, not easy to decide. The 
venerable author and his collaborators know their business thoroughly. 
That is to say, they are well versed in the writings of Aquinas, they are 
aware that modern knowledge cannot be neglected, and they profess 
themselves ready to welcome all discoveries and inventions which 
human reason, unaided and unhindered by revealed theology, can 
legitimately establish. The programme is extensive, the principles 
unimpeachable. Why is it, then, that the result is so pinched and 
barren, so musty and remote? For such, we cannot doubt, will be the 
impression left on the mind of most readers who have not been educated 
from infancy to receive this particular kind of nourishment. Outside 
the charmed circle of seminarists, it will seem that what is offered us 
in all these earnest and diligent chapters is not the free and ample 
discourse of philosophy, but an antique diagram of the human mind, 
embellished with an unfamiliar jargon and comparable only to those 
forgotten charts of the habitable globe which point the traveller to the 
passage between Scylla and Charybdis and drive him on to the im- 
passable pillars of Hercules. Where lies the fault? In the arrogance 
of an age which has too long neglected Aquinas, or in some deep 
historical revolution which, for good or ill, has carried human specula- 
tion beyond the range of the scholastic method? The answer will 
not be found in detailed criticism of the various sections of the book. 
Some of these may be better, others worse ; but only by elucidating the 
principles which govern the whole shall we account for the dissatisfac- 
tion with modern scholasticism experienced even by those who are 
ready to pay tribute to the genius of Thomas Aquinas. First, then, 
we should argue that the whole nature of philosophy, its method and 
its function, is radically misconceived. ‘Since philosophy embraces 
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all things’, says the Cardinal, ‘its formal object must be common to 
everything, and therefore it must be very simple, the simplest possible, 
drawn by abstraction from the very depths of reality’ (vol. i p. 9). 
Scattered through the book are scores of passages to this same effect, 
that the glory of man’s mind is the power of abstraction, and that 
metaphysics, the crown of philosophy, attains to its end by outdoing 
mathematics and physics in the art of stripping away the living garment 
of quality until the corpse of ‘being’ is exposed. In reply one can 
only protest, or even assert dogmatically, that the true road of philosophy 
lies precisely in the opposite direction. The construction of an 
abstract object is doubtless the beginning of science, but it is only 
the beginning, and so long as the mind is occupied with abstractions 
it is merely lingering on the lowest level of achievement. It might, 
of course, be objected that this cult of the abstract is not peculiar to 
neo-scholasticism, and our criticism passes to a second stage when we 
perceive the special difficulty of combining the ideal of abstraction with 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the individual substance. ‘How’, says 
Cardinal Mercier himself, ‘can an individual thing be the object of 
a science that is by definition the most abstract of the sciences?’ In 
the author’s answer to his own question we shall detect no retreat from 
his main conception of philosophy, but we may find a clue to some 
further reflexions. It may occur to us that a fundamental weakness 
of the new scholasticism is its imperfect criticism, not merely of later 
and less acceptable philosophers, but, above all, of Aristotle himself. 
At Louvain it might almost savour of heresy to suggest that Aristotle, 
with all his genius, had no great gift for metaphysics. Such, however, 
we believe to be the fact. Too profound a thinker to suppose that 
physical science could exhaust the activity of reason, he yet remained 
in temper and in outlook a man of science. Plato’s attack on the 
sacrosanct dpxai he never rightly understood, and in his own search 
for a doctrine of substance which should leave every science unique 
and inviolable he got himself into a muddle from which neither he 
nor his followers have ever emerged. Criticism of the new scholastics 
does not, however, depend upon any repudiation of Aristotle. On the 
contrary, we should prefer to dwell on the numerous failures to do 
justice to Aristotle’s position, and not least in this very problem of 
abstract and concrete which we have accepted as fundamental. ‘The 
object of sense’, we are told, ‘is a particular, concrete, singular individual’ 
(vol. i p. 241). But is it? Not if Aristotle is to be trusted. You 
may quote fifty passages in which he seems to say so, yet every serious 
student knows that eventually Aristotle reverts, as the basis of his 
whole theory of knowledge, to a doctrine of aie@yo.s in which the 
singular concrete object (i.e. the physical body) becomes almost 
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accidental, and the conclusion at last presented to us is that the lower 
animals move in a world of generalities, while man alone can rise to 
an occasional glimpse of the individual. This imperfect estimate of 
Aristotle, which has prevailed so long in scholastic circles, has too 
often been the unconscious prelude to a more studied depreciation 
of the general history of philosophy. Yet even a catalogus errorum 
has its rights. It is fair, at least, to ask that the errors should be faith- 
fully reported. As it is, most of the criticisms hurled by our authors at 
the unfortunate people who do not happen to be Aristotle or Aquinas 
fall lamentably wide of the mark. Set aside the modern philosophers 
who would naturally be suspect, and take but the single case of Plato. 
What can be said of a criticism which refers to the ‘ideas’ as ‘ ready- 
made notions’, or which, in another passage, shovels Descartes and 
Plato into a common heap? Whether it be Aristotle or others who 
suffer by it, the effect of so much random judgement is to provoke yet 
another question, and one which strikes at the very roots of the Louvain 
position. For we may well ask whether the modern scholastics have 
any sound claim to represent the spirit of Aquinas. Of nothing could 
that great man be less fairly accused than of antiquarianism in philosophy. 
By a strange series of historical accidents his vindication of an ancient 
philosopher was, in effect, a plea for a system which had lately burst 
upon the western world with the force of a modern revelation. More 
than this, it was a plea for freedom of thought within the Christian 
Church. A principle rather than an author was involved, and if in 
succeeding centuries the melancholy consequence was that the weight 
of the author submerged the principle, the fault belongs far less to 
Aquinas than to his pedantic disciples. Modern scholasticism is itself 
a revival, not a mere stage in an unbroken tradition; but, with the 
best intentions, it brings no impulse to fresh speculation and begins 
already to wear a perilous resemblance to one of those cults of the 
obsolete which arise from time to time. Defective as are all such 
analogies, the philosophers of Louvain would have come nearer to the 
temper of Aquinas if they had concernéd themselves with nothing more 
ancient than Darwinism, or had even proclaimed their allegiance to 
Bergson or Croce. Instead of this, they not only invite us to embrace 
defunct ideas, but, against their will, go far towards convincing us that 
the Church is, after all, committed to a dogmatic philosophy. That 
conviction is by no means removed by the admirable sentiments 
professed here and there by the Cardinal and his friends. They 
repudiate mediaevalism (see the note to vol. i pp. 30-31) as eagerly as 
they condemn persecution (vol. ii p. 277), and they no more avoid the 
one than the Church in the past has avoided the other. They are in 
fetters, and know it not. For a true way of escape they must face 
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anew the problem which Aquinas solved with a noble courage for his 
own generation, but has not solved for us. By his partition of spheres 
he seemed to gain a space for philosophy, without prejudice to theo- 
logical rights. But it proved to be only a breathing-space before the 
battle broke out again. In the end philosophy and theology cannot 
fall apart with mutual expressions of regard. Both claim to be ultimate 
explanations of the world, and the Christian theology (amy Christian 
theology) is itself a philosophy with which others cannot be wholly 
reconciled. To say that these others cannot be /roved is to say 
nothing. ‘Proof’ is a cant word fashionable in certain departments 
of abstract thinking, but to any serious attempt to comprehend the 
universe it has no application whatsoever. Theologies and philosophies 
are competitors in the pursuit of the indemonstrable. No one of them 
can be adopted without partial or complete rejection of the others. 
Why then cling so long to old compromises and fond delusions? We 
cannot dodge the difficulty. We cannot, except for minor purposes, 
map out the world of thought into impervious allotments. The choice 


lies at last between the complacency of babes and sucklings and the 
gladiatorial fray. 


See SS 


W. H. V. READE. 


The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text: A new translation. 
(Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, 5677 [A. M.]|—1917 [A. D.].) 





THE raison @étre of this book is well stated in a single sentence in 
the Preface. ‘ The present translation is the first for which a group of 
men representative of Jewish learning among English-speaking Jews 
assume joint responsibility, all previous efforts in the English language 
having been the work of individual translators,’ The translators have 
in fact taken a step towards providing an Authorized Version for 
English-speaking Jews. Such a book as this, we can imagine, might 
receive temporary authorization from the Jewish authorities in the 
United States and in the British dominions until further revision had 
produced a version which might be described as ‘ received by all’. 

The translation is worthy to receive some official sanction. While 
it contains little or nothing that is startling, it is marked by new 
renderings and by changes of English which taken together amount to 
a very great improvement on King James’s version. 

The arrangement of the books follows (of course) the Hebrew: Law, 
Earlier Prophets, Later Prophets, the Writings (beginning with Psalms 
and ending with Chronicles). The text is printed in sections, but the 
ordinary chapters and verses are marked. 


Further, the arrangement of 
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poetical passages in lines of parallelism is carried out far more fully than 
in the Revised Version of 1885 ; thus, in the book of Isaiah, in chs, xxi- 
xxxv inclusive, only a very few verses are printed as prose. On the 
other hand, the translators have been wise in putting only a very little 
of Ezekiel into lines of verse. 

Marginal notes are very few, and alternative renderings are not given. 
This seems to the reviewer a fault, which at times becomes serious. 

The English of the translators is generally good, though somewhat 
freer than in the revision of 1885 :— 

Gen. i 2. ‘The spirit of God hovered (moved) over the face of the 
waters.’ 

Isa. ii 6. ‘They please themselves in the brood of aliens.’ 

Isa. Ixv 25. ‘ Dust shall be the serpent’s food (meat).’ 

There are many interesting renderings, some of which did not advance 
beyond the margin of the R. V. of 1885. 

2 Kings vi 33. ‘And [the king] said: Behold this evil is of the 
Lorp.’ 

(The insertion of the subject is a clear improvement.) 

Isa. lii 15. ‘So shall he startle many nations’ (= R. V. marg.). 

(Very doubtful: a marginal note is to be desired.) 

Ezek. xxxvii 9. ‘ Prophesy unto the breath, prophesy, son of man, and 
say to the breath,’ 

In some passages it is very difficult to feel satisfied with the new 
translation. 

Ps. ii 12. ‘Do homage in purity, lest He be angry.’ 

Is this indeed according to the Masoretic text? The construction 
presupposed is extremely harsh, to say the least. 

Deut. xvi 7. ‘And thou shall roast’ (= nbwn)). Surely this is not 
a rendering to be given without apology. Even the LXX blushes here, 
kal éW noes cai drrncas. R.V. marg., ‘seethe’. 

Isa. viii 23. ‘The former hath lightly afflicted . .. but the latter hath 
dealt a more grievous blow.’ 

This rendering is substantially that of A. V., but it was wisely super- 
seded in R. V. 

W. Emery BaRNEs. 


Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Deuteronomy, by Sir G. 
ApamM Situ, Principal of the University of Aberdeen ; /oshua, 
by G. A. Cooxg, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford ; 
Obadiah and Jonah, by H. C. O. Lancuester, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1918.) 


DEUTERONOMY receives a very full treatment, 390 pages of Com- 
mentary and 122 pages of Introduction. Moreover, these are crowded 
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pages, a considerable amount of small print being used. The book is 
one to be set for its importance beside Driver’s well-known work. 

The Introduction contains a full and discriminating account of the 
dogmatic and ethical teaching of Deuteronomy (pp. xxvi-xxxix). In 
discussing the relation between Deuteronomy and the Law-Book of 
Josiah Sir G. A. Smith takes a firm stand, maintaining their identity 
‘in whole or part’. He rejects Professor Kennett’s argument for 
dating Deuteronomy later than the reign of Josiah (7. Z: S. July 1906). 
Some sixteen pages are devoted to an investigation of the interchange 
of the plural and singular forms of address. It is disturbing to some 
minds to read in xiv 1: 


‘Ye are the children of JeHovan your God: ye shall not cut your- 
selves’ &c., 


and then in wv. 2, 3: 


‘For thou art an holy people unto JEHovaH thy God: ... Thou shalt 
not eat’ &c. 


So Cornill (in 1891) ‘ stamped some of the laws as secondary, because 
they use the pl. form’. 

Sir G. A. Smith comes to the cautious conclusion that ‘no one can 
maintain that the difference between the sing. and pl. forms never 
indicates a difference of hand.’ 

The Commentary itself is of course good. The geographical notes are 
full and helpful, particularly for chs. i-iii. Dr Smith is disposed to doubt 
the existence of the ‘Sons of the Anakim’ (in i 28). Even his short 
notes are instructive, e. g. on viii 9 (iron) and xxvii 2 (plastering stones). 
On xxiv 1 (some unseemly thing) the Reviewer is unable to agree with 
the Commentator. The literal rendering is ‘nakedness of a thing’, and 
the phrase is parallel to ‘ nakedness of the land’ in Gen. xlii 9, i. e. ‘some 
weak point’. So the expression in Deut. has no reference to ‘ indecency ’, 
but in the most general way to faultiness. If the Israelite husband 
finds in his wife ‘some weak point’, anything indeed which is a fault in 
his eyes, he is allowed by ancient custom to divorce her. This is the 
presupposition on which the Legislator proceeds. The law of xxiv 1 
leaves untouched the causes for divorce: it is procedure which is regu- 
lated. The wife, whether she be an adulteress or merely a fersona 
ingrata to her husband, cannot be turned out with a word or a curse. 
The husband must write a document or get one written, and the wife is 
to have custody of it, not the man. An authority higher than the 
husband has begun to take cognizance of Divorce. 

On p. lv of the Introduction there is a slip in statement. The word 
torah, ‘weight’, is said to occur only in Deut. i 12; Isa. i 14 has been 
overlooked. 
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Josuva is not so interesting a book as Deuteronomy, but Dr Cooke’s 
Introduction and notes contain much that is attractive to the student of 
O.T. Of course P R” J E assert themselves in these pages, but a foot- 
note finds room for Coventry Patmore and H. G. Wells. Historical 
difficulties are faced, e.g. as to the circumcision of the people at Gilgal 
(p. 37) and the convocation of Israel at Shechem (p. 213). The notes 
are brief but good, and due consideration is given to archaeology. 
Dr Cooke ascribes great importance to the LXX version, believing that 
it represents a different form of the Hebrew text (pp. ix, x). On p. ix 
‘G.’ Holmes should be ‘ S.’ 

OBaDIAH AND JONAH. There is a good deal of good work in this 
book, but it shews signs of haste and needs revision in detail. The 
notes are perhaps too homiletic in form. 

On p. 23 a ‘von’ (for a ‘van’) is given to the Belgian scholar, 
A. van Hoonacker ; and Mr Lanchester omits to say that van H.’s work 
is in French. On p. 52 ‘Esarhaddon’ should be ‘ Asshur-bani-pal’. 
On p. 53 it should not be said that Benjamin of Tudela (a. Dp. 1160) 
‘conjectured’ that the ruins on the Tigris opposite to Mosul were those 
of Nineveh : he asserts it positively. A reference should be added to 
p. 34 of M. N. Adler’s edition of Benjamin (London, 1907). On p. 60 
(the story of Mittavindaka) reference should be given to E. B. Cowell, 
Jatakas, Book x, no. 439, and not to Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(one volume edition). On p. 69 the statement about Herodotus needs 
recasting ; the historian does not state that xix is the 4ékayon of the 
Book of Jonah. ‘ Sirocco, an Arabic word meaning “‘east”’ (p. 70) is 
too summary in statement. The note on the six-score thousand persons 
(iv 11) is rather off the mark. The Heb. is (literally rendered) ‘more 
than twelve myriads of human beings (Adam)’. The ‘twelve’ glances 
perhaps at the twelve tribes of Israel, with some contrast intended 
between Israel and the inhabitants of this gentile city. ‘Myriad’ is 
not to be taken arithmetically, and no census of the inhabitants can be 
founded on the phrase. Mr Lanchester’s Introductions to the two pro- 
phets are useful and interesting. 


W. Emery BarRNEs. 


Harvard Theological Studies, III: Ephod and Ark, by WILLIAM 
R. ARNOLD. (Cambridge, U.S.A., 1917.) 


Tuis is the work of an iconoclast, but there is constructive matter in it, 
and it should be read by students of the O.T. Professor Arnold has 
no idols, neither the M. T., nor the LXX, nor the dominant school of 
criticism. He breaks each in turn. His tone is scornful, but his 
matter deserves respect. 
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He starts from the well-known crux, 1 Sam. xiv 18, ‘And Saul said 
unto Ahijah, Bring near the ark of God, for the ark of God was on that 
day and (sic /) the children of Israel’. The LXX has xai ere &. ro 
"A. Ilpoodyaye rd epovd: bre adros hpev rd epord ev rH apepa éxeivy 
évisrvov "I. Since the ephod has been mentioned already in v. 3 it is as 
easy to accept the text suggested by the LXX as to stroke a cat. All 
is so smooth. So Thenius led the way in 1842 and Wellhausen, Reuss, 
Klostermann, Driver, H. P. Smith, Nowack, Budde, Kittel, and Dhorme 
—Germans, French, Alsatians, Americans, and English—followed. 
But now Prof. Arnold has awakened two sleeping dogs. He reminds 
us once more that (1) the word efhod has difficulties of its own; if it 
be a linen garment (1 Sam. ii 18), can it be also an instrument of 
divination which sometimes attained the weight of 28 kilogrammes ? 
(Jud. viii 26 f) ; (2) the ark itself was used for making enquiry of JEHovAH, 
Jud. xx 27f. (Arnold, it may be observed, allows no authority to the 
statements of the Pentateuch as regards the ark, and the critics whom 
he opposes can hardly condemn him for this refusal.) The Professor 
then proceeds to adopt the LXX reading of 1 Sam. xiv 18 except in its 
most important word. He maintains that ‘ark’ not ‘ephod’ is the 
original reading. 

But it may be objected that the ark rested permanently at Kiriath 
jearim from before the accession of Saul until David was firmly estab- 
lished on his throne: 1 Sam. vii 1, 2; 2 Sam.vi2ff. But Prof. Arnold 
has the courage of his opinion. He notes that ‘ Ark of God’ is some- 
times made definite by the addition of the article, sometimes not. In 
the latter case he translates the Hebrew expression by ‘sacred box’, 
holding that there were a number of such ‘sacred boxes’. This does 
not prevent one of them being better known than the rest, so that it was 
referred to as ‘ ¢he box’ or ‘ the box of God’. 

These boxes, Prof. Arnold holds, contained the sacred lot. The 
size varied : one might be small enough to be carried about by a priest. 
As for the efhod its connexion with the sacred lot is denied: Exod. 
xxviii 28 ff has no authority according to our author. Where enquiry 
of JEHOVAH is referred to ephod is to be emended to ark. For Arnold 
an ephod is only a linen garment. 

The essay is suggestive and the thesis contained in it deserves careful 
examination. It is a pity that the author is so scornful ; his scorn may 
prejudice some of his readers against his fresh and interesting work. 


W. Emery BARNEs. 
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The Text of the Old Testament, by Evovarp Navitite. The Schweich 
Lectures, 1915. 


WouLp that Naville had followed Astruc in entitling his work 
‘Conjectures’. Here is plenty of suggestion, but little argument. 
When we have said that the author is probably right in maintaining 
that documents in cuneiform played an important part in the earliest 
literary history of the Pentateuch, we have probably granted all that 
can be reasonably allowed as proved by Dr Naville. 

The author’s main principle is that nothing counts except the literary 
language. Now the literary language of Mesopotamia, whence Abraham 
came, was Babylonian cuneiform, and the literary language of Canaan, 
to which he came, was again Babylonian cuneiform. In proof of this 
Naville is content to appeal to the language in which the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets are written. Moses must have written Babylonian cuneiform 
because at that time there was no other literary language in Western 
Asia. But by the time of Isaiah ‘Aramaic’ had become the literary 
language of Canaan (2 Kings xviii 26), and consequently Isaiah and 
the other writing prophets must have written their prophecies in 
Aramaic. After the Return Ezra must have turned the Law into 
Aramaic. ‘The proof of the position occupied by Aramaic in Canaan 
lies in the use of Aramaic in the Elephantine papyri: if the Jews 
used Aramaic in Egypt, they must have brought it from their own 
country. The sacred books were at last turned into ‘ Jewish’ written 
in square characters—our ‘Hebrew’. Why? Because, shortly before 
the Christian era the rabbis were determined to break absolutely 
with other peoples, specially with their nearest neighbours, who spoke 
Aramaic. So we get our present Hebrew Bible. Dr Naville says 
stoutly, ‘Hypotheses non fingo’. His main positions seem to the 
reviewer unproven, hardly beginning to be proved in fact, but his book 
contains many acute observations. It is worth reading. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 


The Golden Days of the Early English Church. By Sir Henry H. 
HowortH. 3 vols. (London: Murray. 1917.) 


Tuts handsome and well-illustrated work continues the two previous 
volumes of Sir Henry Howorth, and closely resembles them. Errors, 
numerous, serious, and often elementary, especially in the rendering of 
Latin, are abundant, and the writer has done himself the injustice 
of neglecting recent and important literature on his subject. The 
origin of the parish and of its priest receives none of the light cast upon 
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it by Imbart de la Tour and Stutz ; Mr Stenton’s work on Abingdon is 
ignored, and the author, who does not know Mr W. H. Stevenson’s 
edition, talks of ‘Pseudo-Asser’. But the story is told in an interesting 
way, and not the least attractive part consists in digressions which are 
often somewhat irrelevant. Sir Henry borrows freely, as from 
Professors Baldwin Brown and Bury, and much of his work is, as it 
ought to be, a transcript of Bede and Eddius, with an abundance of 
archaeology and relic-lore thrown in. Experience of the world and 
native shrewdness often make his comments valuable, as when he 
interprets the silences of Bede ; but shrewdness, imperfectly informed, 
may degenerate into undue suspiciousness, and the author will find no 
followers in his rejection of laws and charters on the ground of a style 
which he disapproves. He has not, in fact, the special knowledge 
necessary for the detailed treatment of a difficult period. 


E. W. Watson. 


The Pauline Idea of Faith in its relation to Jewish and Hellenistic 
Religion, by W. H. P. Hatcu, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of the 
Language and Literature of the New Testament in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press: London, Oxford University Press: 1917.) 

Tus book comes from the far side of the Atlantic and is marked by 
the excellences as well as by some of the weaknesses which we have 
learnt to associate with the work of what may be called the American 
School of Theology. It was written primarily as. one of the theses 
demanded for the Doctorate of Divinity by the Graduate Faculty of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and is now issued as the 
second volume of the ‘Harvard Theological Studies’, The book 
opens with a full and valuable sketch of the history of faith, regarded 
as ‘trust in God’, in the various stages represented by the Old 
Testament, the LXX, the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and Rab- 
binical Literature, to which is added a brief exposition of our Lord’s 
teaching upon faith and of what faith meant to the primitive Christian 
community. We are shewn how all through the centuries trust in 
Jahveh was the most vital element in Hebrew and Jewish piety. In 
the Old Testament, under different figures and metaphors, such as 
‘waiting or looking for’, ‘leaning upon’, ‘ taking refuge in’, ‘cleaving 
or clinging to’ there is expressed the Hebrew’s idea of faith, his 
unwavering confidence and whole-hearted reliance upon God, con- 
ceived as the Father of his people. So again in the LXX, although 
in many cases no attempt has-been made to preserve the metaphors 
and nuances of the original, the idea of trusting in God is faithfully 
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represented. In later days, represented by the Priestly Code in the 
Old Testament and by the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, when 
Judaism began to be dominated by the idea that fidelity to the Law 
was the supreme demand of religion and the one comprehensive virtue, 
trust in the Law threatened to displace trust in God in actual practice. 
But that the pious-minded Jew still clung to his trust in God and that 
this remained for him the root from which his piety sprang is clear from 
the important place that the theme occupies in the literature of the 
period. This is also true of Rabbinical Literature, in which, in spite 
of the fact that the Law was the very corner-stone of Rabbinical 
Judaism, faith in Jahveh is never lacking and a very high religious 
value is placed upon it. 

It is only when we come to our author’s views upon the réle which 
faith and trust in God played in the life and teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth that I find myself not in complete accord with him. He 
starts with the assumption that many of the sayings of Jesus which 
appear to inculcate the practice of faith towards Himself are the 
reflexions of early Christian thought and not His own genuine 
utterances. The Fourth Gospel is ruled out of court as evidence 
of what He may have taught on this matter, and many sayings in the 
Synoptic Gospels which support the hypothesis that He did on oc- 
casions demand faith and trust in Himself, such as Matt. xviii 6, Mk. i 
15, Lk. viii 12, are cast aside as unauthentic. We are told that ‘ Jesus 
never asked his disciples to trust in himself nor did he demand of 
them faith in his own person’ (p. 24). In this particular matter 
I prefer to follow another distinguished American scholar, Professor 
B. B. Warfield, who writes as follows: ‘ All that Jesus did and taught 
was directed to drawing faith to Himself. . .. Even when He spoke of 
general faith in God and that confident trust which becomes men 
approaching the Almighty in prayer, He did it in a way which inevit- 
ably directed attention to His own person as the representative of God 
upon earth’ (H. D. B. vol. i. p. 833). 

In the second chapter, which forms the main section of the volume, 
we reach the subject which suggested the title of the book, viz. ‘The 
Pauline idea of faith’. In St Paul faith has progressed beyond the 
bounds within which it was confined in Hebrew and Jewish piety. It 
has now become intellectual as well as emotional and ethical, and is 
concerned with the intellect as well as with the feelings and the will. 
And more than all, the Pauline faith is essentially mystical. Dr Hatch 
conceives of the faith of St Paul as almost exclusively /aith-mysticism, 
and it is, consequently, on a different plane from the conception of 
faith as ‘ trust in God’ which was characteristic of the earlier Hebrew and 
Jewish religion, in which, according to Dr Hatch, there was no mystical 
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element strictly so called. The Apostle’s faith then, as presented here, 
was mainly the medium by which he entered into mystical fellowship 
with Christ and was itself the mystical state in which he lived. To be 
a Christian in St Paul’s sense of the term is to be ‘in Christ’, and Christ 
is identified with the divine Spirit, so that Christ becomes the divine 
Spirit in him and he can say that he no longer lives but that Christ lives 
in him. In this mystical union there are two fundamental ideas— 
control by the divine Spirit and divinization (pneumatization). Further, 
for the Apostle faith is a social bond among those who are Christ’s as 
well as the divine gift to the individual, and it is the channel through 
which flow the Christian’s distinctive blessings—peace with God, hope 
for the future, joy, justification or forgiveness, and salvation. Now 
this is excellent as far as it goes, but an exposition of the Pauline idea 
of faith which all but completely ignores what we have learnt to regard 
as the specific and characteristic mark of it, viz. its relation to the 
doctrine of the Atonement, cannot be pronounced either complete or 
adequate. It may be true that the Pauline faith has in the past been 
associated too exclusively with the doctrine of justification, while other 
and important aspects of the Apostle’s teaching upon faith were 
relegated to the background; but there is a lamentable lack of pro- 
portion in any interpretation of St Paul’s faith which contains only one 
brief paragraph bearing on its fundamental relation to the redemption 
wrought in the death of Christ and not a single reference to its 
connexion with the Cross of Christ. In the very passage quoted 
by Dr Hatch as containing the Apostle’s fundamental conception of 
the function of faith, Gal. ii 20, ‘I live, and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me’ the Cross is dominant, because the quotation 
is governed by the preceding clause, ‘I have been crucified with 
Christ’. Again the faith in which the Apostle lives is described later 
in the same verse as ‘the faith which is in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself up for me’, a description which is not 
completely covered by the conception of faith as the mystical state 
in which the believer lives. It may be safely stated, that, whether 
expressed or not, the thought of the redemptive death of Christ is 
seldom separated from St Paul’s view of the fundamental. meaning 
of Christian faith. Dr Hatch’s one-sided emphasis upon the mystical 
quality of St Paul’s faith enables him to add one more constituent of 
the Pauline teaching to the many which it is now fashionable to attribute 
to the influence of his Hellenistic environment. It is not easy to find 
in Hellenistic religion anything that closely corresponds to the Pauline 
doctrine of the Atonement, but once you divorce the Apostle’s con- 
ception of faith from its relation to that doctrine and transform it into 
a faith-mysticism, pure and simple, there may be plausible grounds 
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for assuming the presence of Hellenistic influences in his thought. 
And this is exactly what Dr Hatch has done. He tells us that ‘the 
Pauline idea of faith was developed out of trust in Jahveh, but the 
Apostle, who was reared in the Hellenistic city of Tarsus and spent 
most of his life in the Graeco-Roman world, imparted to it a mystical 
character which trust in God had never had on Palestinian soil and 
made it fundamental in religion and ethics’ (p. 82). Dr Hatch adds 
that there is nothing that actually corresponds to the Apostle’s con- 
ception of faith in any particular form of Hellenistic religion, whether 
in the state religions of Greece, in Stoicism, or in the mystery cults, 
and. that it is highly improbable that Philo’s conception of faith in any 
way affected St Paul’s view of it, but that the Apostle absorbed his 
mysticism in a perfectly natural and partly unconscious way from his 
Graeco-Roman environment in which mysticism was a very prominent 
and important factor (p. 66). This is surely a very nebulous conclusion 
to arrive at and hardly justifies the truncating of the Apostle’s idea of 
faith which Dr Hatch finds it necessary to resort to. It is also a moot 
point whether even the mystical side of St Paul’s faith is not a direct 
inheritance from Hebrew and Jewish religion. Dr. Hatch categorically 
denies that there is any trace of mysticism in the idea of trust in God 
as it is found in the Old Testament and later Judaistic literature. On 
the other hand, a greater authority than he on the Jew and his religion, 
Dr Abelson, is equally positive that the most highly elaborated mystical 
doctrines of the Jews in all ages are the offshoot of Old Testament 
teaching (Jewish Mysticism p. 9), and that the Hebrew prophets and 
Psalmists were mystics in the widest sense of the term. It would seem, 
therefore, that it is not necessary to attribute the mystic in St. Paul 
to any influence other than that of his upbringing and training as 
a pious Jew. Dr Hatch gives us a most suggestive and sympathetic 
review of the faith and religions of the Graeco-Roman world, but it 
does not throw much light upon the origin of the Pauline idea of 
faith beyond demonstrating very clearly that it is not to be discovered 
in that milieu. Finally, it is refreshing to find an American theologian 
of standing expressing the opinion (p. 85) that it is in the highest 
degree inaccurate and misleading to call Pauline Christianity a mystery 
religion. 


MAURICE JONES. 
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Kirkehistorishke Lasestykker. 1. Oldtid og Middelalder. By HELGE HAaR 
and JENS N@RREGAARD. Kgbenhavn, Forlagt af V. Pios Boghandel 
(Pov! Branner), 1915.) 


In this short volume two Danish scholars—one of whom, Hr. Jens 
Nerregaard, is not unknown in Britain—have compiled a valuable 
anthology of short extracts from classical patristic and mediaeval sources, 
translated into Danish, to illustrate Church history. The notes are 
admirably concise, clear, and to the point. Probably no book of the 
same character covering the same ground exists in English. No text- 
book of history, however excellent, can take the place of the original 
sources ; and to those who cannot procure or have no space to store 
a library of patristic and mediaeval literature, but yet desire to obtain 
some degree of familiarity with the spirit of those ages, such a volume 
should be very useful. Although primarily intended as a schoolbook, 
it is no less suitable for the general public. All the pieces chosen are 
interesting and important. But in a short volume covering a period 
from the first to the fifteenth century it is obviously impossible to quote 
extensively from any one author; and opinions will differ as to which 
authors and which passages from them it is most desirable to select. 
There are, as there were bound to be, quotations from the Letters of 
St Ignatius and the Confessions of St Augustine ; and in the Mediaeval 
section, St Bernard and St Francis of Assisi are represented. But 
St Athanasius, the Cappodocians, and St Anselm, who have, one would 
think, an equal claim to notice, are quite ignored. ‘The reason for the 
omission is to be found in the words of the preface, ‘De udvalgte 
Kildesteder er ikke sammenstillede efter systematiske eller dogmatiske 
Hensyn’ (‘The passages selected from the sources are not arranged 
according to systematic or dogmatic design’). Their interest is in fact 
psychological, as in the case of the passage quoted from St Jerome on 
pp. 40, 41 (Zp. xxii 30), or descriptive and dramatic—for instance, the 
account of Charlemagne, the narrative of the submission at Canossa, 
and that of the conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders—rather than 
doctrinal. An excellent feature of the volume is the inclusion of a few 
of the greatest mediaeval hymns, Dies Jrae, Lauda Sion, and Stabat 
Mater. The plan of the compilers is to bring out a second volume in 
illustration of modern and recent Church History, and to conclude with 
one on Denmark. In view of the neglect of Church History in the 
educational system of this country, the work of these Danish scholars 
is certainly worthy of notice. Is it too much to hope that their example 
may be followed ? 

C. T. HARLEY WALKER. 
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Dominus Noster: a study in the progressive recognition of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, by CHartes A. ANperRsoN Scott, M.A. (Camb.), 
D.D. (Aber.). (W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 1918.) 


Dr Scort’s object is to unfold the process of thought by which the 
original disciples of Jesus were led to the recognition of His Deity. 
This must have been for them, as he says, peculiarly difficult by reason 
of the strength of their monotheism. Yet within a surprisingly short 
interval the road had been travelled and the conclusion reached. In 
the Apocalypse, where the Church’s faith still retains its original 
character of an apocalyptic hope, Jesus is seen seated with the Father 
upon the throne of the world, and with the Father is the object of 
worship and adoration. The ultimate Gospel reaches its conclusion in 
the confession of the doubting Apostle: ‘My Lord and my God.’ Yet 
the earlier evangelists do not shew Jesus as putting forward any such 
claim. In their narratives He is distinct from the Father, and ranges 
Himself invariably among men. 

This is the important problem of which the book before us offers 
a solution. The author’s argument may be briefly indicated : — 

During His earthly ministry Jesus, by the combined effect of His 
life and teaching, made certain silent claims whose full purport was not 
at first perceived. These arose partly from the appeals to heart and 
conscience conveyed by His words, and partly from the general influence 
of His personality. He thus awakened in the minds of His disciples 
exalted, although undeveloped, conceptions of His nature, and presented 
to them questions to which at first they could find no proper answer. 

These questions were accentuated by His Messianic utterances. 
Claiming, as He did, to be the actual and not merely the potential 
Messiah, He presented the Messiah in a hitherto unheard of form, and 
introduced new features into the Messianic office. Among these new 
features two were especially significant. The Messiah became, by His 
representation, emphatically a teacher. He also assumed the likeness 
of the suffering servant of Isaiah, who had borne the sins of ‘many’ 
and brought healing by his stripes. 

By such unobtrusive influences the disciples were moved, during 
His earthly ministry, to acknowledge Him as the Christ. They gave 
Him this title because it was the highest they knew. It was, however, 
quite inadequate to express all they felt. Jesus was much more to 
them than either the Messiah of the popular fancy or any other 
Messiah they were able to conceive. 

The effect of the Resurrection was not to persuade the disciples of 
their Master’s Messiahship, for of this they were already assured, but 
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to convince them that He was the Messiah in spite of the catastrophe 
of the Cross. The experience of Pentecost enhanced still further their 
sense of His greatness by proving to them that He was in a position ‘to 
pour out the Spirit’, a power ascribed by the prophet to God Himself. 

A name over and above that of Christ was thus imperatively needed. 
This name they found in the 6 «vpuos, which in the Greek O. T. replaces 
Jehovah. It had, indeed, been applied to Jesus, previous to the 
Resurrection, but only in a restricted sense. After the Resurrection 
it was rather the expression of an attitude of mind, on the part of the 
disciples, than a formal designation. It indicated, in the words of 
John Weiss (Christ p. 46), ‘dutiful obedience, reverence, and sacred 
fear... thankfulness and love and trust—in short, everything a man 
can feel towards God’. At length, after two generations, ‘the Divine 
name and status’ were unreservedly assigned by the disciples to their 
Master in response to the pressure of history and individual experience. 
‘As in hailing Him as Lord the Church had done justice to that in 
Jesus which went beyond His Messiahship, so now it was called upon 
to do justice to what went beyond His function as “ Lord”; and that 
is what it did when it said at last, He too is God’ (p. 220). 

Such is the author’s solution of the important problem with which he 
deals. The reader will feel that he has achieved his purpose, which is, 
as he tells us, ‘to give a point of view for the study of the N.T., 
whether by the student with his Greek text at hand, or by the layman 
with his English Bible’. ‘Those who approach the problem for the first 
time will find in Dr Scott’s pages many suggestive observations, and 
strong incentives to further study. 

Students more familiar with the controversy may think that greater 
emphasis should have been laid upon the transformation which the 
thoughts of the disciples would of necessity undergo when Jesus had 
left the earth and passed into the spirit-world. 

At the Ascension they saw Him, not merely leaving the world, but 
going to the Father. He was now entering upon a more intimate 
union with the Father than had been possible during His earthly 
ministry. That this was conveyed to the disciples by the Resurrection 
appearances and their sequel, the Ascension, appears from many 
passages such as Mark xvi 19: ‘after he had spoken unto them he was 
received up into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God.’ 

We may suppose that the union thus indicated would remain implicit 
and unanalysed until the Gospel had left its Palestinian home. The 
recognition of the spiritual nature of God, which finds expression in the 
Fourth Gospel, offered a solution of what would have been to Jewish 
minds a difficult problem. Spirit breaks through the limitations which 
determine individuality. It becaine possible to see Jesus ‘in’ the 
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Father, and the Father ‘in’ Him. The disciples were thus compelled 
to think of God in the terms—if the expression may be allowed—of 
Jesus, and of Jesus in the terms of the Father. The happy experiences 
which their discipleship brought them were ascribed without distinction 
either to Jesus directly or to the Father ‘in’ or ‘through’ Him. Thus 
Dr Scott seems hardly justified in tracing the Logos Christology, as he 
appears to do (p. rro) to ‘ Hellenistic speculation’, and in questioning 
its permanent validity. The term Logos no doubt arose within the 
Schools, and has never passed far beyond them. It was in a sense 
the outcome of ‘speculation’, but the speculation was a necessity as 
soon as the relation of the Ascended Christ to the Father began to be 
examined and its implications unfolded. Thinking of God as ‘Spirit’ 
the disciples of Jesus were compelled, by their own experiences and by 
the Church’s rapid diffusion, to give the divine title to their Master. 
Centuries of thought and controversy were needed before a formula was 
at length found, which, while expressing the Deity of the Incarnate 
Son, would, at the same time, safeguard the unity of the Godhead. 


J. GAMBLE. 
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